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Editorial Note 


In view of the wide range and complexity of the transliteration systems 
which exist for Arabic, Persian and Turkish, as well as for Urdu and 


| forms of the names as they have developed in the different areas of the 
Muslim world, 


CH. 


Author’s Note on the Transliteration 


The orientslist will discover a discrepancy in the transliteration of 
compound names, and will find Sharaf ad-din and ‘Abdul Latif instead 
of either Sharaf ad-din and ‘Abd al-Latif or Sharaf'ud din and ‘Abdul 
Latif. The reason for this i is that in common parlance 
names with ad-din are ly shortened to the first constituent 
element: Shihab, or Shihébi, while the constructions with ‘Abd are 
any ofa pls wp kno “Abd sad Lar, which siomely appest as 
independent names. | therefore consider it more practical to use a 
‘mixed’ transliteration than the ‘correct’ one. 

As for Turkish names, they are usually given in the modem Turkish 
alphabet unless they are attested in classical sources, The main changes 
in the modern transcription are the following: j = ¢; ch = ¢; sh = § 
gh =: q = k; short a is frequently pronounced as a short ¢, thedipthong 
au rendered as ev; d at the end of the word or in reduplication becomes 
t. Thus, Khdlid appears as Halit, Jaldl ad-din as Celalettin, Taufiq as 
Tevfik, Aqqash as Akkus. 

In the examples given in the text, A, P, Tdenote Arabic, Persian and 
‘Turkish respectively. 


Introduction 


One of the first Arabic stories I read as a teenager was this: 
‘Sharik ibn al-A'war entered Mu‘dwiya’s presence. He was ugly, 
40 Mu‘awiya said to him: ‘You are really ugly, but a beautiful 
person is better than an ugly one; you are Sharik, ‘companion’, 
= but God has no companion, and your father is al-dwar, ‘one- 
eyed’, but a sound person is better than the one-eyed, how then 
did you come to rule your tribe?’ He answered: ‘You are 
‘Mu dwiya — and what is mudwiya but a bitch that howls and 
make dogs howl! And you are the son of Sakhr, ‘rock’, but the 
plain is better than the rock, and you are the descendant of Harb, 
‘war’, but peace is better than war, and you are the descendant 
‘of Umayya, and what is umayya but ‘a slave girl’ in the diminu- 
tivet How did you become the Commander of the Faithfull" 


of names and shows the importance people ascribed and continue to 
ascribe to proper names, The name is part of the person, rather, it is 
really the person, therefore, to know someone's name means to have 
power over that person. Did not God teach Adam the names of all 
things so that he might ‘ruleover them’? Names mustnot be mentioned 
in the case of great people and women, and Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
poets have never ceased singing of their beloved’s beauty, but rarely 
without adding: ‘t shall not tell her/his name!’ Names are surrounded 
bya taboo, they carry baraka, blessing power, but can also be used for 
magic.’ Everywhere one finds that by calling a child by the name of a 
saint or a hero (including film stars!) parents hope to transfer some of 
the noble qualities, the beroism or beauty of their patron to the child, 
and thus to make him participate in the patron’s greatness. To change 
one’s name mans indeed to change one’s identity: and hence the 
importance of a change of name in the case of conversion. Names can 
tell much about the likes and dislikes of people, about fashions and 
ieee about religious and political predilections, and thus a study of 
the nomenclature in any society is highly revealing. 
eater neces eeeceees mae As Leone Caetani stated 
at the beginning of his Onomasticon Arabicum,’ one could as well 
‘compose a complete dictionary of Arabic since almost every word has 
‘at some point in history, as a proper name. The same can be 
said for the Persian and Turkish areas, and for Muslim india. However, 
certain pattems can be discovered, and we shall try to give a modest 
‘survey of types of names as they occur in the world of Islam. 


INTRODUCTION _ 


As early as 1854 the French scholar Garcin de Tassy remarked that 
‘one of the problems that embarrass those who want to occupy them- 
selves with the history of the Muslim East, is the sheer quantity of 
names, surnames and Hononific titles which one and the same person 
bears.’ Indeed, at times one may became impatient when confronted 
with a full-fledged line of names — especially when they have to be 
catalogued: under which heading should one list Najib ad-din Aba 
Hafs"Umar ibn Muhammed ibn al-Baytdr ar-Razi, to give a perfectly 
normal Arabic example? And»where does one find Khén Bahddur 
Nabibakhsh Ahmad Khén Jamélit 

‘Another problem which is especially likely to confuse the non-orien- 
talist reader is the transcription of names, which is becoming more 
and more difficult with the growing number of Oriental scholars writ- 
ing in European languages and adapting their names to English or 
French style. The large number of immigrants from the Muslim world 
— Turks, Arabs, Persians, Afghans, Pakistanis and so on — with their 


‘Turkish 
English one, that the word dawla ‘state’, which forms the second part 
of so many titles, can also appear as daula, dowle, dovieh, deviet or 
daulat? Who understands why one Ikrém ul-Hagq can delete the 
first part of his name and appear in the telephone directory as Mr Huq. 
Haq, Haqq, Haque, Hak? The Turkish way of transcribing Arabic and 
Persian words is particularly difficult for a foreigner to understand: 
Taufiq appears as Tevfik, Khdlid as Halit, etc. A further problem arises 
as speakers of non-Arabic languages are often unable to pronounce. 
correctly the Arabic letter d, a deep d, and like to change it into z: thus 
Ramadan becomes Ramazan in the Persian-Turkish areas. Since many 
Indian languages exchange j and z as well as s and sh, we may encounter 
Ramadan in Bengal or Gujarat as Ramjan, Murtadd ag Murtazé and 
Murtajd, and so on. The confusion between s and sh and the difficulty 
in pronouncing the hard Arabic kh correctly leads in India to transcrip- 
tions like Ghousbux for Ghauth-bakhsh. The sharp Arabic h is some- 
times lost, so that Fath ‘Ali becomes Fatali, and some short vowels 


great medieval saint Abd Madyan in the name Boumédienne. 
‘The farther we are from the heartlands of Islam the more difficuls, 
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4s it to identify certain names. Among my Turkish friends there are 
‘some whose names are still an enigma to me, although I have leaned 
that Maga was nothing but an abbreviation of Ommd Galsim, the 
Arabic Umm Kulthim, and one wonders why a pretty girl is called 
Samina, ‘the fat one’, until one realizes that only the transliteration 
of the Indian pronounciation of thamina {the precious one] causes this 


‘There is no dearth of books on Islamic names. In classical times numer- 


Leone Caetani’s monumental Onomasticon was never completed, but 
its first volume offers most useful survey of types of names with 
numerous examples. The old articles by Garcin de Tassy and Barbier 
de Meynard in the Journal Asiatique are still worth reading and give 
an excellent survey of non-Arabic names as well. Studies by Arab scho- 
lars like H. al-Bashd, with his extensive collection of names and titles, 
or [. Samarri'’s small but useful survey of Islamic names are good 
tools for the researcher, and studies in the nomenclature of a certain 
area, like P. Marty’s rich article on Tunisian onomastics, are most 

Several papers about the development in modern Turkey 
cognate eect roa prepreg etree eg 

vidual problems. Excellent guides are the articles on ism, kunya, and 

lakab in the new edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

This book does not aim at an exhaustive treatment of names. We 
neither offer statistics, as A. K. Bihniya has done in his survey of tens 
of thousands of modem Persian names, nor do we try to draw parallels 
‘with developments in other cultural areas, tempting as this might have 
been. Our aim is to offer some guidelines for the general reader, which 


newspapers, 
telephone directories (including that of North Yemen], and from discus- 


quoted a great number of examples from the Deccani Muslim tradition. 
x 
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‘The late Sharif ul-Hasan of Islamabad was another important source 
of information, he himself was keenly interested in names and family 
ties in the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent. Dr. Shams-Anwari Husayni 
of Cologne kindly informed me about some Persian traditions and 
guided me to important new Persian publications about Iranian 
nomenclature. Oner Onder of Bonn helped me with official lists of 
Turkish names from the Turkish consulate. Professor Ali S. Asani of 
Harvard contributed interesting remarks about Ismaili names in India 
and East Africa, and Professor Stefan Wild of Bonn answered some 
intricate questions about Arabic dialectical names. Professor Wolfhart 
Heinrichs and Dr Alma Giese, Harvard, were kind enough to read the 
whole manuscript and to offer valuable suggestions. My warm thanks 
are due to all these friends as well as to the many unnamed people 
who, even by passing remarks, helped clarify one point or another. 


- 1 
The Structure of a ‘Name’ 


Islamic names are formed according to a strict pattern, at least in the 
classical period of Arab civilization. The relevant articles in the Ency- 
of Islam allow acomprehensive survey of the traditional forms 
‘many remarks apply also to the customs of non-Arabs, Each name 
consists — in the sequence usually applied — of the kunya, that is the 
name Abd x (father of so-and-so}, or Umm x (mother of so-and-so), the 
actual ism, that is the personal name (sometimes enlarged by a laqab 
with ad-din), then the nasab, one’s relation to one’s forefathers, then 
the nisba, pointing toone’s native place, national or religious: 
and the like, and finally the lagab {nickname}, which later tended to 


be an honorific designation. Thus, a man might be called Abj'l- 
Mahdsin (Jamal ad-din) Yasuf ibn Abi Yosuf Ya'qib al-Makki al-Han- 
bali az-Zayyat. Often, the lagab with ad-din precedes all other names. 
We shall discuss these names briefly according to their forms, including 
Persian and Turkish usages, and then examine their peculiarities in 
more detail. 

For the sake of convenience we begin not with the kunya but with 
the ism. 


Ism or ‘alam.’ 

‘The proper name, ism, can consist of an adjective in any of its different 
forms, including participle or elative, of a noun (either concrete or 
abstract); or of a verb, Full sentences, as known in Hebrew names like 
Jonathan (Yahweh has given), do not occur in Arabic isms, Verbs of 
incomplete action are used in Arabic, in other languages full verbal 
forms such as the imperative, or the past tense are also found. 


usage admits of both definite and indefinite forms, for example, one 
‘would address al-Hasan as Yd Hosan. A peculiarity of classical Arabic 
names is that a number of male names have a feminine form, such as 
Mu'dwiya, al-Mughira ibn Shu'ba, 'Urwe and many more. In some 
cases, such as al-Hdrith and Hdritha, masculine and feminine forms 
for males exist side by side.’ 

Qur'anic and historical isms are frequent and compounds abound, 
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especially of ‘abd ‘slave’ with Allah or one of the Divine names. Other 
combinations of nouns with Alldh (or a Divine name) like ‘Atd Allah, 
‘God's gift’, appear in, great variety, particulary in the Muslim East. 
Many Persian and Turkish names were incorporated into Arabic 
nomenclature in the course of time; and Arabic, (especially Islamic) 
names found their way into all non-Arabic Muslim languages, especi- 

ally in the upper classes. 

Among the adjectives used in isms every conceivable form occurs. 
‘The active participle of the I verbal form, fa'il, such as Khdlid, ‘remain- 
ing’, Ndzim, ‘arranging’ occurs, further the form fa'il, like Sa'fd, 
‘happy’, Zakiy, ‘pure’, or, more emphatically, Sa'dd, ‘very happy’) 
further, the passive participle of form I, as in Mas’d, ‘happy’ or Mabfiz, 
‘preserved’, and of form Il like Muzaffar, ‘victorious’ or Munawwar; 
‘enlightened’. These latter forms are often used for both sexes. The 
active participle of form IV is also common, as in Mubsin, ‘beneficient” 
or Mu'in, ‘helping’. 

Very widespread are adjectives of the form af'al which denote either 
the comparative/superlative as in As'ad, ‘happier, most happy’ or else 
‘signify colours and physical deficiencies, like Asmar, ‘blackish brown’, 
or A'raj, ‘lame’. These have the feminine form fa'ld: Samra’. 

The use of adjectives for isms is common in Persian and Turkish as 
well: Narmin ‘soft’, Bihtar ‘better’ (P), or Sen ‘cheerful’, Kutlu ‘happy’ 
(T). 

Among the concrete nouns, animal isms abound, partly for the 
animal’s characteristics or, in some cases, when the animal mentioned 
was the first thing seen after the baby’s birth. See 
totemistic ideas survive, is an open question. Lions are 
quent:* Asad, Ghadanfar, Haydar, Layth, Usama, Dirghém, Shida 
Persian Shir, Shirzdd, in Turkish Arslén. So too are Fahd (cheetahj, 
Namir, Nimr, Qablan |T) ‘leopard’, Babur (T) ‘Tiger’. The bull, thaur, 
is also represented in Arabic names but occurs more frequently in 
Turkish as bughd with a great variety of compounds like Altun-, 
Gamis-, Kutlu-, Demir-bughd (Gold, Silver, Lucky, lron-Bull respec- 
tively]. Foxes, tha'lab and wolves, dhi’b, sirhdn or aug are again better 
represented in Turkish where bérd, kurt, bozkurt (grey wolf) were often 
used, Bseisa |= busaysa) ‘kitten’ is found even among Bedouins, and 
‘one wonders why someone might have been connected with vermin 
such as dharr ‘minute ant’, al-mdzin ‘ant’s egg’, al-furay'a ‘little louse’ 
or burghath ‘flea)’ Birds, especially Degmptrsirtasre 

eagle,“ 


Thay Ss eget on vent noes Wagranaeee Toke 
where various types of hawks and falcons abound: sunqur, balban, 


2 
. 


ile pb 


tughdn, (dégan), tugheil, ee 


any kind of potherb like basbes, fennel, or kumin, cuminseed (modern 
Tunisia). Names of flowers and tender plants are mainly given to 
‘women as we shall see in chapter IV. 

All nature served the Muslims for names, beginning with the sun 
(ahems; Sheraisse is sill in-use in Tumis) and afedb, Rurahid(P) or 
Gain, giines (T) ~ to the moon (badr is the full moon, méh (P) and ay 
(T) occur often in combinations}, Stars in general — najm, akhtar (P), 
yildiz (T)—are used. So too are single stars and constellations, especially 
Suhayl (Canopus), or the Pleiades (thurayyd). The horizon (ufuq), the 
aky, (dsumdn (P}), mountains (jabal, dag (T}), the ocean (babs, darya 
Uses see Inv in Ombores ISB ce Heeening (Deal (A) simgel 


tall people the original meaning of many much JJoved names they might 


"wal dre so dx Thn Qutayba, in the ninth 

mentions among others salm |a bucket with one handle), ba/s 
fleather basket, bakrai (coffee-pot) and, more elevated, an-nadr (Gold). 
Besides concrete names, abstract nouns are also often used for naming 


‘wishes, like Saldma 'Wellbeing’, Nagr also with an article: ‘Victory’. 
Almost every form of verbal noun could be used in this category, and 
some of them are commonly used for both men and women. We find 
forms such as in Taufiq ‘success’, Iqbal ‘good fortune’, Tawaddud 
‘Love’, Irtida ‘Contentment’. Other forms include Rif'at ‘Elevation’ 


ike Umid (P| Hope’ or Armaghdn (P) Git’, Ugur’ Good luck’ or Ertem 


(T) ‘Virtue’. 
Present-tense verbs appear in Arabic as isms’ like Yazid ‘he 
increases’, Ya'ish ‘he lives’. In Turkish, negatives occur like gaymaz 
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‘he does not slide’, which can also be interpreted as the participle ‘not 
sliding’, and we find imperatives like Given Trust!’ or Giingér ‘See 
the sun’. Positive forms are also common, like Yener ‘he vanquishes, 
-vanquishing’, as well'as optatives: Dursun ‘May he stay’. Most tenses 
of the past are found in names like Aydogdu or Aydogmus ‘a moon 
was bom’, [/tutmig ‘he grasped the land’, and many more. 

Double names were formerly rare. Garcin de Tassy claims that in 
India only sayyids used them," but it seems that they occur nowadays 
in all parts of the Islamic werld, and among all strata of society. They 
‘sometimes lead to strange combinations such as Babak Husayn or Yad 


mixed names occur also when the parents come from different religious 
backgrounds.” 


Kunya or agnomen™® 

‘The kunya, agnomen is the designation of a person as father, abd (abou, 
bi, abd, genitive abi, accusative abd] or ‘mother’, umm, of so-and-so, 
Frahn in his study of the titles and cognomens af the Golden Horde 
(Kazan 1814) called it a hyionymicon, ‘connected with a son's name’, 
On the other hand, as the kunya precedes the given name, Kosegarten. 
called it Vorname, ‘first name’. More studies have been devoted to the 
kunya in its different forms than to any other part of Muslim names. 
Itis possible that originally the intention to honour someone by calling 
him or her after the firstborn son gave rise to the use of the kunya or, 
if the person was still young, the hope that they might be blessed with 
a child, especially a son. It may also be that the kunya was sometimes 


ens tae thor te boat decid oeatibes ets Laan 
(indirect expression], seems to point to the deeper meaning of the 
kunya. It may be that for this very reason many women are known 
only by their kunya, In some parts of the Islamic werld, such as rural 
areas of Pakistan, husband and wife do not address each other by theit 
proper names (isms) at all, but rather as Father of X or Mother of Zy or 
they prefer to avoid any name and use only a personal pronoun when 
speaking to cach other (tum, dp ‘you'). 

‘The use of the given-name was in any case considered improper, and. 
thus the kunya was mentioned when one wished to honour someone 
{at-takniya takrima), It is therefore considered rather bad taste 
the kunya when speaking of oneself, and the refusal to be called | 
one’s kunya is regarded as a sign of modesty. 
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__ Here # problem arose for the theologians: if the kunya was an honori- 
fic name, why then was the Prophet's worst enemy called (Qur'dn, 
‘SGra 111) Aba Lahab ‘Father of Flame’, that is, with a kunya? (similar 
to Aba Jahl, Father of ignorance, the other outstanding enemy ofthe 
young Muslim community). The Quranic commentator, az- 

explains the use of the kumya in this case by claiming 
that it is used as in names Abd'l-khayr, Abi'sh-sharr ——— 


their proper names, ism, like 'O Yabya, O Didd!’ while the kunya was 
reserved for His enemies. 

As the kunya was meant as honour it was not customary in carly 
Islam to give it to non-Arabs or to slaves. It was therefore a remarkable 
event when the Christian physician Jibri’ll ibn Bukhtisho’ after suc: 
cessfully treating the ninth-century caliph al-Ma‘min, was granted a 
Aunya by the patient; this kunya was Abd ‘Isd. This combina: 
tion = Abd '[sd Jibrd'll ~ sounds very odd, as if Gabriel were Jesus’ 


strongly disapproved 
‘usage, but even « leading traditionist (mubeddith), at-Tirmidhi, did 
not object to being called by this kunya." 

The kunya was not to be used for socially inferior people, nor was 
it proper to address respected persons by their given name. This is 
reflected in an anecdote in the Kitdb al-aghdni of Abu'l Farajal-Isfahani, 
the famous tenth-century collection of stories and poems. The singer 
Ibrihim al-Mausili was admired by crafty Iblis (Satan) who exclaimed: 
Leach an rsenghicean tamer ‘Then, in the words of the 

incensed musician, ‘my wrath increased and I said: First of all he 
‘entered my room without permission and wanted me to sing for him, 
and then he called me by my proper name (ism) and not by my kunya 
{as would have been correct)!’ But such are the ways of the devil . 

‘The kunya need not refer only to a son, many cases of abi with a 
feminine name are known from the first generations in Islam: Abi 
Ruqayya Tamim ad-Dari, Aba Layld, Abu Ribdna and so on because 
‘one was proud to honour daughters and not, like the pre-Islamic Arabs, 
bury them alive.” Names such as Sulmd bint Abi Sulmd show that 
the kunya indeed pointed to real daughters. Some kunyas were used 
90 often that they turned into proper names: for example Abd Bakr, 
which figures in biographical dictionaries under Abd, not under 
another name to which it has been added as a kunya. 

‘Some people had more than one kunya, ‘one for war anid one for 
peace’, or kunyas that were used in different countries," This was 
considered to be a mark of dignity, as in the case of the cighth-century 
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‘Abbasid caliph Haran ar-Rashid who was called Abd Ja'far and Abi 
Mubammad.'* Even people without children were often given a kunya 


of inventing a kunya for a childless person: was not ‘A’isha, the 
Prophet's young, childless wife called Umm "Abdallah?" That might 
refer to her relation with her nephew or, according to another version, 
to a miscarriage; for stillborn children were also given a name. 

As slaves generally had no kunya, it was a sign of gratitude or respect 
for a faithful slave if his owner granted him one: when the caliph 
al-Mahdi (ruled 775-85) manumitted his slave, the poet Nugayb, he 
married him to a girl and called him Abu'l-jafnd (Father of the girl 
with curly hair)."" 

In the course of time certain kunyas were attached to certain proper 
names. A person called ‘Ali would probably also be named Abu'I-Hasan 
or Abti'l-Husayn; Abé “Ali al-Husayn also occurs. An Ibrahim was 
likely to be called Abd Ishdq (Isaac) or Abé Ismnd°il (Ishmael) in conso- 
nance with the historical sons of Ibrahim (Abraham). ‘Umar is often 
combined with Abi Hafs, as the caliph "Umar's daughter Hafga was 
married to the Prophet (the caliph himself, however, had the kunyas 
Aba ‘Abdallah and Abs Layla). ‘Aran called AyyOb Dob) slay sein 
the kunya Abu's-sabr ‘Father of patience’ in remembrance of Job's 
patient suffering. One can invent fitting combinations like Abi''n-najm 
Badr ‘Father of the star, Full Moon’, or Abu'l-baqd Khdlid ‘Father of 
eternity, eternal’ where both parts of the name point to duration and 
eternity, or the kunya can be derived from the same root as the proper 
name (ism): Abd'l-'izz ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. These latter combinations, how- 
ever, led to a different type of kunya, for the kunya was often used to 
express not only a reality — the existence of a child — but also wishes 
and blessings for the parents’ happiness and the child’s progress. The 
famous tenth-century litterateur as-Sabib Ibn ‘Abbad sent a letter to 
an ‘Alid to whom a son had been born: ‘and his name, ism, be ‘Ali so 


‘Abi’l-Hasan is a normal kunya for any ‘Ali after the example of ‘Ali 

ibn Abi Talib, the Prophet's cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali's son al-Hasam, 

ee te Ibn "Abbad interpreted the name as an expression of hoped-for 

sesh mtaphancalanay b Cacao a ant nd 
translates them with high-sounding Latin. 


Kosegarten fittingly translates 
‘Abai'L-futab ‘Pater victoriarium — fadeer of tcooniea Ab@HL Mabel: 
‘Pater virtutes — father of virtues’ etc. One often finds Aba'l-barakat 
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Mather of blessings’, Abd'l-faraj '- of joy’, Abi'l-yumn ‘- of happiness’ 
etc. Such kunyas seems to be restricted to urban circles and are little 
‘known among Bedouins, as Caskel’s studies prove.* In many cases the 
use of the definite article is fluctuating; the article being often con- 
ected with metaphorical kunyes: Abo Nagr is “tether of New, while 
Aba'n-nagr is “father of victory’. 
shia edagy pornpedoeat agreed Abit Ishaq (father of Isaac) 
becomes Sushdq; or it appears in the accusative as Abd, Bd, thus in 
‘South Arabia and Iran Abii Yazid becomes Sdyazid, and Abi Dharr 
tums into Bddharr. In North Africa, Abu’l can be contracted to Bel: 
‘Abu‘l-Hasan becomes Bel Hasan." Some kunyas are disputed. We men- 
tioned Abii '[sa ‘father of Jesus’; but the Prophet's kunya, Abi'l-Qdsim, 
also poses a problem; it should not be applied when the person is called 
Muhammad. ‘Ali's kunya, Abd Turdb ‘father of dust’, has been inter- 
preted differently by pious Shiites and the early adversaries of the fourth 


‘There is another aspect to the kunya as well. It ‘reveals intellectual 


taste, z 
Seeecacieidiva lide cyt Keatpais Aba Hutayrn athe ca eat 
Mubammad's companion around whose kunya numerous stories were 

‘woven; but one may also think of the Arab poet Abd'l-'Atdhiya (748- 
825/6}, ‘Father of craziness’. This type of kunya has often assumed all 
the characteristics of the Jaqab or nickname, in fact, the word kunya 
has lately come to designate family names, as in modern Damascus, 
or what formerly would have been called a /agab (as in the Maghrib). 
if someone is called Abi’d-dawdniq, ‘Father of farthings’, as was an 
“Abbasid caliph, it points to his miserliness. Abd ‘asida (Bou asside) 
can be someone who is fond of the sweet dish ‘asida or at whose birth 
much ‘asida was cooked and distributed to the poor.” A man in a 
Syrian village was called Abd ‘izdm, ‘Father of bones’, because he regu- 
larly stole chickens to feed his children.” Bou ras (Abiia's) is someone 
with a large head, Abd raqibe (Bourghiba) someone with an unusually 
Jong or short neck; Borjel (Abd rijl) a person with a deformed foot, rifl; 
while Abi khashab ‘Father of wood’ may be someone with a wooden 
_ leg.” One can call one’s child Bi Dindr for good fortune or because a 
” piece of gold was found when he was born. Amazingly, the kunya Abit 
Jahl ‘Father of ignorance’, known from the Prophet's days, is today 
found in Yemen, as is Abd‘ agr ‘Father of difficulty’. This kind of kunya 
is rarely applied to women, as their outstanding characteristics were 
not known outside their home, but they may have their own nicknames 


tnaide thegromen's quarters. 
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‘The kunya as a means of characterising persons and things is fre- 
quently used for animals, such as Abii Husayn (father of the little 
fortress) for the fox, or Umm arba’ wa arba ‘in (Mother of forty-four) 
for the centipede, but this usage need not concern us here.* 

In recent times there has been an increasing tendency in Orientalist 
circles to designate as kunya not only the names fotmed with Abii and 
Umum but also those with ibn (son of). This use is found even in the 
great eighteenth-century dictionaries like the Taj al-‘ardis, but should 
be avoided.” Terms of relationship other than abii and umm belong 
to the category of nasab and form a special class of names, to which 
we now tum. 


Nasab —‘lineage’.” 

‘The nasab expresses the relation of a son or a daughter to his/her father 
or mother and is expressed in Arabic by ibn, bin for males, ibnat, bint 
for females, in the plural band (genitive bani) and bandt respectively. 
Sibling relationships, brother, akhd (genitive akhi) and sister, ukht, 
also fall under this category. Someone may be called akhd X if his 
brother or sister is a well-known personality, as in the case of "Umar 
akhd al-Juwayriyya umm al-mu’minin, the brother of Juwayriyya, one 
of the Prophet’s wives, or Ibn akhi ash-Shdf', ‘the son of (the famous 
jurist] ash-Shafi‘is brother’, i., his nephew. Many persons in Islamic 
history are known by their nasab: Ibn Sind (980-1037) and Jbn Rushd 
(1126-98), to mention the most familiar ones. They appear in Western 
sources as Avicenna and Averroes. The twelfth-century physician 
Avenzoar of Seville is of the family of Ibn Zuhr, the Avencerrage family 
‘of Granada are the Ibn as-Sarndj. 

Sometimes the father's kunya is the point of reference: Jbn Abi 
Layla, or Umayya ibn Abi Umayya for example. Often, the nasab 
refers not to the father or mother but to a more distant ancestor, especi- 
ally when it expresses profession like /bn as-Sa'dti ‘Son of the 
clockmaker’, Ibn az-Zayyét ‘Son of the oil-man’ or Ibn al-Farid ‘Son 
of the notary’. It can also be formed with the father’s or ancestor's 
nickname, Jaqab, as in Ibn as-sikkit ‘Son of the taciturn man’ or Ibn 
Dhi'l-libya ‘Son of the bearded man’. If a child is born of non-Muslim 
parents, one speaks of Ibn or Bint ‘Abdallah. That is valid for most 
slaves too, including the military slaves (Mamliiks), ifthe Middle Ages, 
If the father was unknown a person could be called ‘san of his father’, 
like the famous governor Ziydd ibn Abihi in early Umayyad history, 
or else he would be called after his mother. 

This latter custom, however, is also found when the mother was 
noted for special traits, for instance when she was a foreigner. That is 
the case with ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib’s son from a slave girl, ssi, who bebe 
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‘nal line, as in the case of Ibn Bint al-A’azz whose maternal 

al-A'azz, was a vizier, or Ibn ukht Ghani ‘son of Ghanim's sister’. 
‘The thirteenth-century Seljug historian Ibn Bibi is called after his 
mother, Bibi al-munajjima, ‘the lady astronomer’. Sometimes one 
finds simpy ba sto bn asa, othe ly or, ‘of the 
‘woman’, or full names, like ba Maryam ‘Son af Mary’ or professional 
names like [bn ad-ddyd ‘Son of the wetnurse’."' 

For further extension of the nasab one may use the term sib, ‘grand- 
son through the daughter’ as in the historian Siby Ibn al-Jauzi, whose 
mother was a daughter of the famous twelfth-century lawyer and 
theologian Ibn al-Jauzi and who was even called by the Turkish epithet 
Qizoghlu, ‘the gitl’s son’, In sayyid families in non-Arabic areas we 
find Sibt-1 Hasan (descendant of Hasan) or Sibt-1 rasil (descendant of 
the Prophet). Sometimes the word al-bafid (the grandson} is used, 

when two scholars, or notables, bear the same name: Hasan 
ibn ‘AU ibn Hasan al-bafid. 

‘The plural band, often also in the genitive Bani, Bni, is used for a 
family ora clan, as Band Isrd‘il, ‘the children of Israel’ or Band Umayya, 
‘the Umayyads’. The word survives also in Persian family names like 
Bani'azizi or Banifétima. Among the Arabs, dl (family) is frequently 
found, like Al Hashim, Al Sa'did or Al Sabah, This dl can be shortened 
and then looks like the Arabic definite article as in Al'umar. In Indo- 
Pakistani names one encounters Al-/ Abmad, ‘Ahmad’s family’, to 
denote sayyidship, 

In North Africa the word wuld, (pl auldd, dldd) is used instead of 
ibn, like Si (from sayyidf, ‘my lord’) Hamza wuld Si Ahmad. Walad, 
‘son’, is also used in Iran, sometimes even as a proper name. Among 

Berbers one finds ait, at, eyt, it as in Ait Ahmad, and the family 
of the Oldd Téhir may appear as Ittdhirdn. In modern Arabic the ibn 
is often left out, and Albmad "Ali is likely co be Ahmad ibn ‘Ali, which 
can make a proper analysis of names difficult, As for Persian nasab, 
the most common way is to connect the son's name with that of the 
father by the # of the izdfet; e.g. Husayn-i Mangair. As this # is not 


name —Husayn ibn Mangor al-Hallaj is usually known 48 Mongiir in 
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rnon-Arabic areas. In India, one observes the tendency to drop the of 
the izdfet in most cases. 

‘The Persian pisar (son) is rarely used in names, but the form pair 
‘occurs, as in Nédirpar or Par-i Bahd, the corresponding feminine is 


frcapiyr peta ra geey Sear sea ‘. Families 


the suffix is -khdl, like ‘Isdkhél, Midnkhél or Kékakhel. 
Nisba or ‘relation’ 
player nape damrtirmiglenwaar Pi 
in Arabic by adding tran Vi bem. 7748 -iyyatun \iyya) tthe place-name 
or the tribal name: Hashim — al-Hashimi, Baghdéd —al-Baghdadiyya 
(for a woman from that city). A person can have several nisbas: Mubam- 
imad ad-Dimishqi al-Kufi would be originally from Damascus but set- 
ded and became famous in Kufa_ 

Some names form irregular misbas," especially those with a long f 
in the second syllable, which is replaced by a short a: a man from the 


fee 
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tribe Thagif is ath-Thagaff, « woman from the tribe Hanifa, al- 


ally Harawi. The numerous nisbas been carefully collected 
by Muslim scholars in works like Sam'ani's Kitdb al-ansab, reveal the 
extent of Islamic expansion at particular moments: scholars with the 


nisba ash-Shétibi (Kativa in Spain) and al-Farghdni (from the Farghana 
in Central Asia), as-Sindhi (from the lower Indus valley) and at-Tar- 
tiishi (from Tortosa), al-Bukhdri (from Bukhara) and at-Tatwdni |from 
‘Tetuan), az-Zabidi (from Zabid in Yernen} and ash-Shdhjahdndbadi 
(from Dehli) show the centers of Islamic culture - even though a nisba 
might be borne generations after the ancestor had left his original home. 
‘There are still Landoulsi, ‘Andalusian’ in Tunisia!” 

‘Nisbas can also denote someone's religious or legal persuasion: 
follower of the school of fbn Hanbal is a Hanbali, an adherent of the 
doctrines of the Mu‘tazila, a Mu'tazili, a Shiite believing in the twelve 
Imims is an /thnd“ashari (Twelver|, and a mystic dealing with the 
philosophy of illumination, ishrdq, an Ishrdqi. The nisbas are often 
derived from professions in the plural: gawariri is someone who makes 
glass bottles, kawdkibi someone who produces a special kind of nail. 
These names developed into real family names. 

The nisba can also refer to a proper name or parts of it, meaning 
‘belonging to so-and-so’, like Bakri from Abd Bakr, Rahimi from ‘Abdur 
Rahim, Fakhrf from Pakhraddin, and one might adopt a nisba in order 
to show one’s admiration for a certain hero, as the Indian scholar Shibli 
ae 124) took the nisba Numata ou of vepect or the peat medieval 

‘Abi Hanifa Nu‘mdn. The Sufis (the word itself is a nisba from 
fap katy petatin that opel playscacs by caocing thenzenact 
their fraternity like al-Qadiri, ash-Shddhili, or the name of their mas- 
ter, Rebmdnt (from one ‘Abdur Rahman in modern India). No nisba 
was formed from the Prophet's name, and his descendants through 
Fatima and her husband ‘Ali are called "Alawi, i.e. Alids, or in special 
cases Fatimi, and they add al-Hasani or al-Husayni to their proper 
names to show from which grandson of the Prophet they descend. 
Sometimes a nisba points to 2 custom of the bearer and is thus close 
toa nickname, as in the case of Ibn al-Bismilli, whose father, a sailor, 
would constantly say Bismil/dh, ‘In the name of God’, and was therefore 
surnamed al-Bismnilli.”* 


al-i 
In compound names, nisbas are formed that take into consideration 
only certain letters of the original name: a person from Higa Kayfa (in 
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Easter Turkey} would be al-Haskafi; one finds also al-Ba"aqli, from 
‘Abii "Agl, and in the Middle Ages forms like al-'Abdurrabmdni were 


‘equally ungrammatical — 
who was both a qadi and an amir could be called al-Qadamiri. 

In modern times, when many nisbas have become réal family names, 

women consequently use the masculine form and call themselves 

Mind al-'Ajami or Magda Nuwayhi, since the nisba is no longer alive. | 
In Iran a long jis used to form the nisba, like Isfahdni, Tabrizi, so that 
the forms coincide with the Arabic nisba. In Turkey the nisba ending, 
mainly from place names, is li, which follows Turkish vowel harmony: 
Ankarali, Izmirli, Istanbullu.” 

In Indo-Pakistan one will find the ending -waild, (fem. wali) to denove | 
the same: Poonawdid is a man from Poona, Dehliwadli, a woman from 
Dehli, Jépdnwald a merchant in Karachi who trades predominantly | 
with Japan. The Sindhi equivalent is -wdr, wari. 


Laqab, nickname.” | 
The most colourful type of names are the nicknames, laqab, pl. algdb. 
As a classical Arabic verse claims: 

Rarely do your eyes see a man 

whose inner meaning is not — if you only think! 

~in his lagab!” | 
A laqab is given to a person to distinguish him from others who bear 
the same name, be it by age, status, or outward appearance. It can be 
honorific, (tashzifi) or for purposes of identification, (ta'rif), but also 
deprecating, for taskhif; in this case it is usually called nabaz. The 
ancient Arabs apparently excelled in inventing nasty algdb for their 
enemies, for even the Qur’in warms them not to use pejorative sou- 
briquets: Jd tandbazii bi'l-alqdb! (Sura 49/11). 

of 


The Prophet Muhammad himself became known as al-Amin, ‘the 
trustworthy one’, Abi Bakr as as-Siddig, ‘the most truthful one’, and 
“Umar as al-Fariq ‘the discerning one’. 

Algab very often paint to physical characteristics, stich as al-abras, 


a MAREE SIS ie 
n 


under his arm’ (which is interpreted as the demoness he carried off in 
the desert). As becomes evident from this example, algdb can consist 
of a full sentence. 

Si etisha glia! atc isteeerepageey mate 


unity 
of him “who does not eat cheese”’, Among those which developed into 
family names are the elgdb in non-Arab countries which define the 
bearer’s clan or tribe, such as Barlas among the Turcomans, Awan in 
the Punjab, or Afshd? among the Persians. 

It was even possible to bestow a Jagab posthumously: when Hanzala 
‘was slain in the battle of Ubud (625 A.D.) the Prophet called out ‘ghasil 
‘al.mald'tka, washed by the angels’, for the martyr does not require the 
normal ritual bath before burial. 

‘The different kinds of algdb will be analyzed in more detail in 
Chapter V. 


I 
‘Born on Friday’ — the Naming of a Child 


‘On Doomsday you will be called by your names and thie names of your 
fathers — so chose beautiful (or, graceful) names!” Thus said the 


graceful 
find the word Adigdzel (T] ‘His name is beautiful’ as a proper name in 
Malatya. According to another Prophetie tradition, the father has three 
obligations toward his son: to téach him to write, to select a good name 
for him, and to marry him off when he comes of age.* 

‘The Prophet’s pronouncement was directed against the ancient Arab 
custom of calling sons by frightening or harsh names like Harb (War), 
Sakhr (Rock|, Murra {Bitterness}, or by names that were given to the 
child after the first object seen at the time of its birth. Who would like 


are, appalling: Suwayyid, Suwayddn or Asydd (from the root aswad, 
black) point to the infant’s swarthy looks; Gleimid (» julaymid| com- 
pares the child to a small round pebble, Gredhi |= juraydi) toa ‘young 
rat’, Such names would be used in an urban environment only as 
descriptive Jaqab. 

‘As outward signs are supposed to reflect the inner condition, children 
bearing such names were certainly unfortunate, for a beautiful name 
~ so one thought — was also the expression of a beautiful character: 
adi gizel radi gizel, ‘Whose name is nice, his taste is also nice’, as the 
‘Turkish proverb has it. 

‘The name also has the important function of binding the child into 
the family unit.’ And thus boys were in many cases called after a 


‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, whose maternal grandfather bore the name Asad 
‘tion’. In his father’s absence his mother called the newborn child by 
‘teat name, ase himself stated And lam th one whose mother 


with emerald script in which "Ali, “who will become highest, a'ld" was 
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written.’ That the custom of naming a boy after his grandfather con- 
{Unwed is evident from the entries in the biographical dictionaries where 


final he Mapai becomes 'U. Mustafa. In women's names one can 
also see this tendency to adopt the grandfather's name: Umm Khalid 
bint Khdlid shows that a woman named her éon after her father. Rarely, 
several children bear the same ancestor's name: Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib called all his sons ‘Ali; the middle one, sumamed Zayn 
al.'dbidin, continued the line of the Shia imams. 

‘Sometimes a deceased uncle or aunt's name was given: the father’s 


Muslim: 
a family by the same name, and even when a boy bore his grandfather's 
name he would often be called by a nickname, as was customary for 
example in Tashqurghan* 

In Turkey, and it is probably true for most other areas, the midwife 
sive the child a religious name, or g0bek ad fumble name) while 


‘whispering the name thrice into the child’s right ear. Alternatively, 
the official name is given during the ‘agiqa on the sixth day after birth: 
the hadith collected by Nawawi recommend the seventh day.’ People 
often seck the most blessed hour for performing this act, and the official 
name is usually chosen and given by a venerable personality such as 
an elderly member of the family. In Turkey the name-giving used to 
be the right only of the husband’s family, in some Sindhi and Gujarati 
families the father’s sister gives the name. A religious leader of, in 
rural areas, the landlord or owner of the village, was asked to name 


during those days the invocation Yd Hddi, O Thou that Guidest Right!’ 
hecalled the boy ‘Abdul Hadi. When Badatini retumed home the imam 
‘him to have the whole Qur'an recited to ensure a long life for 


Rahim, 
‘names even before they were born." This, indeed, is not unusual especi- 
| ally in Shia circles, for itis said that the Prophet named Fatima's unborn 


ity 
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child Mubsin, but she had a miscarriage. However, according to popular 
opinion, the child at least had a name and could not accuse his parents 


‘Although the father’s actual name is generally not used for a son, he 
may be given a name that is somehow related to the paternal name. 
‘Thus when the father is Ibrahim, the son is likely to be called Ismail 
pk pepe bier sharpener pre oe 
similarly with Ya'gub and Ydsuf, or Yahyd and 
testoem to all cca cter the ertalepepe ei ac emee tae 
the name of a prophet. A similar harmony can be achieved with names 

of ‘abd ‘slave of ~ and one of the Divine names: tay 


they rn Hyderabed/Decean 

‘one “Abdus Samad called his son ‘Abdul Gunbad, ‘slave of the dome’ 

(gunbad is a Persian word). Names with ad-din are used in the same 

way: Husdm ad-din (Sword of religion) son of Sindn ad-din (Spear of 
Mustafa 


recurring pattern 
name of Abu'l-mahdkim ‘Mubammad Ibsdn Afzal ed-din Yanus Ab- 
dul Muhit Shahid Alléh Khdn Bésit had seven sons whose names were 
all constructed like his, so that one of them was Abd'l-.mahésin 
‘Muhammad Mubsin Rashid ad-din Masa" Abdul Mubsi'Ubayd Allah 
Khdén Dhdkir.” 

(On the other hand the sons’ names may follow the same grammatical 
pattern as that of the father: the sons of ‘Indyat Khdn appear as Wildyat, 
Hidayat-, Shuja‘at-, Karémat- and Salémat Khén! Or else the names 
are formed from the same root letters: Latd'if son of Latif. In some 
families the initial letter was used for generations, asin the royal Ghaz- 
navid house with Maudiid iba Mas'id ibn Mabmd (all passive part- 
ciples). 

To call children by rhyming or related names is iff any case quite 


Shams ad- dub, Sun of the morning light’, Badr ad-duj, ‘ull moon 
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of the darkness’, and Khayr al-hud4, ‘Best guidance’, with high-sound- 
ing expressions alluding to Qur’anic verses. Two Pakistani musician 
brothers are called Badr ad-din and Qamar ad-din, ‘full moon’ and 


offers appropriate 
Serab (sardb) and Mehtap (mahtab), Miner and ‘Moonlight’, two 
boys, Biilent and Levent, ‘High’ and Young hero ot Kuta and Modis, 


‘of consist of combinations like Alev and Ates, ‘Flame’ and ‘Fire’."” 
As these names reflect the cultural interests of the parents they are 


it is now often political slogans and catchwords. A Turkish girl’s name 
‘was Anayasa ‘Constitution’; and Niddl and Kifdh, meaning ‘snatching 
away’ and ‘fight’, appeared in Egypt during the Arab-Israeli war. Triplets 
born in Izmir, Turkey, were called Hurriyet, Uhuvvet.and Musavat 
(Arabic: hurriyat, ukhuwwat, musdwdt), ‘Freedom, Fraternity, Equal- 
ity’, Political figures lend their names to children, thus Menderes o 
his first name, Adnan, occurred frequently during the late ‘fifties in 
‘Turkey where about the same time triplets in Egypt were named Gamdl 
{Gamal ‘Abdun Nasir), Nehru and Tito."* 

‘Asin the West movie stars and singers - like Elvis ~ are commemor- 
ated in hundreds of names, so actresses and singers like Unum Kulthm 


famous football players are name-giving models. At present, there is 
on the one hand a growing tendency to invent new names for euphonic. 
reasons (as in Egypt the girls’ names Hiydm or Sihdm, which actually 
‘means a camel's disease,” or to adopt Western names into the Islamic 
pattern and, with the mobility typical of our time, parents choose 


for foreigners 
‘negative or ugly meaning in ish or German." A Turkish boy with 
the besutiful name Ufuk (ufug ‘Horizon’) would probably suffer terri- 

bly in an English-speaking country. 
| ‘There are, however, still I familice in the Persianate world which 
| aspire to a high style in names and call their children Firdausi or Sa'di 
after the two great Persian poets; the number of Igbdls in Indo-Pakistan 
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inhomage tothe great philosopher poet iba (1877-1998 quite lange, 
and recently, in the tendency to emphasize the Islamic heritage, 
Sail tic oem ts GR oes eeeeioate lad eee oe 


ing more 


The joy over the birth of a child, particularly 2 son, is expressed in all 


day is called Minnat Allah, The gratitude owed to God’. This type of 
name seems even more widespread in the Persian and Turkish areas. 
Persians will use -déd, ‘he gave’, and call a boy Allah-dad, llah-dad or 
Khudé-dad, all meaning 'God gave’; it occurs also in combination with 
one of the Divine names: Rahmén-dad, Rabim-dad, and even $abér- 
dad. One can also substitute -bakhsh ‘gift’ for dad (in Pakistan this is 
often spelled bux], and form names like Allah Bakhsh, ahibakhsh or 


In Turkish the idea of ‘given’ is expressed by the verbal form vird!, 
birdi, berdi, ‘he gave’, in regionally varying pronounciation: Allah 
berdi, Alldhvirdi and often with one of the Divine names such as 
Haqqverdi, Khdliqbirdi, Jabbarbirdi, Subbdnverdi. The combination 
with the Persian noun is also found: Khuddberdi, but predominant is 
the purely Turkish Taghribirdi |taghri being the Arabic transliteration 
of the Turkish tangri, tengri. Names like Mengdbirti, ‘The Eternal has 
given’ belong to this category, Alldhberen, ‘God is giving’, occurs in 
Iran in Turkish families. 

In the Indian languages like Urdu, Sindhi and Panjabi the same prin- 
ciple is followed, with Indian verbs replacing the Persian or Turkish 
ones: Allab-diya, Rabim-diné, Dhénidind, Allah vardyO “= has 
brought’, Allah-rakhiyd, ‘- has placed’ or Sa’in dind ‘The Noble One 
has given’ express the same feeling of gratitude as does the North Afri- 
can [aba Allah (= ja'a bihi Allah), ‘God has brought him.” But what, 
‘one wonders, is the story of someone called Diw-ddd, ‘given by a 
demon’? Is he a distant relative of Ibn finni, ‘Son of a jinn’? 

The feeling of gratitude expressed in such names is not always 
directed toward the creator) it may be that the 4 Shia imam 
or a saint is considered to have helped the parents who were waiting 


fora child.: "Ata" Muhammad or 'Atd’Husayn are not rare in the Middle 


East, Dad-'Ali, Ikram “Ali ‘Kindness of ‘Ali’ or Haydarbakhsh 


of Schwan} point to the saint whose intercession was 


| 
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obtain a son. Nur-bakhsh ‘Gift of the Light’ occurs in the Shia Persian 
‘Sufi tradition. 


Another type of name expressing gratitude are compounds with 
words like fad! (TP fat!) ‘favor, grace’ and the name of God, the Prophet, 
‘or an imam, they rank from Fadl Allah, Fad] al- Ghani, -ar-Razzdq, 
~al-Manndn and Fat! Rabbi (cf. Sura 27/40) to Fat] Abmad and Fat! 


‘There, 

even Indyat-i Kibriyd, ‘Providence of the Divine Glory’. In'ém ul-baqq 
and combinations with luff ‘kindness’ belong to the same category. 
Here too, the name Allah can be replaced by one of the Most Beautiful 
Names: Lu/ Alléh (Lutfullah), Lugf al-Bari etc. Even the word fayd (P 
fayt) ‘emanation, overflowing grace’ is used, as in Fay? ar-rabmdn. 


Not only the parents’ gratitude to God and the Prophet, or a saint, is 
expressed in names but also the hope for a long and happy life, for the 
Prophet urged his community to use names of good augury. Barakdt 
‘Blessings’, Sa'ddat ‘Felicity’, Zafar ‘Victory’ may be chosen. In the 
Persianate world one will find ~ for both sexes ~ combinations with 
hush, ‘nice’, like Khush-hal happy’, Khushdil ‘ot happy heart’ or else 
with bih ‘good’, like Bihzdd Well born’, Bihriz or Riizbth ‘Good day’, 
Bibndm ‘Of good name’, as well as Ndmvar ‘famous’, Kémrdn ‘Success- 
ful’ or Farrukh2dd ‘Of happy birth’, 

In Turkish, combinations with df, ‘happiness’ are known from 
ancient times, like qutlugh (modern Kutlu) ‘happy’, or Ugur (Good 
luck}. Aykut and Gdnkut, (Happy moon and Happy Sun, or, Happy 
Day} are more recent variants. In former times, a Turkish boy might 
be greeted as Aydogmus. Arslandogmus, or Giindogmus ~ “The moon 
~, a lion ~, a sun is born’ and wishes for his future life were 
in heroic names like Korkmas (garqmaz) ‘Fearless’, Urkmez ‘he does 
not shy away’, Yilmaz ‘unyielding’. And when the founder of the 
‘Mughal Empire, Babur, was preparing to conquer the north-west of 
India, he called his son Hindal, Take India’. In this connection one 
may mention the custom of giving military names to boys: in Eastern 


furure 
for the child; and if after a long series of boys a long-awaited girl is 
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bom, she may be called Masarrat, ‘Joy’ or, in all languages, ‘Wish’ 
Munyé (A), Arzi or Arman (P) or Dilek (T). 

However, despite all these good wishes expressed in their names 
small children died all too frequently. As in the West ‘earthy’ names 
were sometimes used for a child born after many deaths. (cf as 
Erdmuthe, Erdmann German) in order to bind the little soul to the 
earth before it can fly away, so the Muslims have a number of names 
which were originally meant to secure a child’s life. There are also 
some customs to protect a child thus endangered. For example the 
child may be called by a name from roots meaning ‘to live’, such as 
Yahyé (from hayya, ‘to live’), Ya'mur (from ‘amara ‘to flourish’) or 
Ya'ish and the wellknown feminine ‘A’isha (from "ysh ‘to live’). The 
combination Abu'l-baqa Ya'ish is particularly strong, as baqd means 


mained’, while among the Turks Yasar (ydshdr) “he lives’ and even 
Olmez (he does not die, immortal] occur, verbal forms from durmak 
‘to remain’, are frequent, like Duran ‘remaining’, Dursun ‘he/she may 
remain’ or Durmus ‘has remained’. In the Indian environment, the root 
ji, ‘to live’, serves the same purpose ~ /id, Jintin, fiwa, Jina and their 
feminine counterparts Jian, Jindo, Jini, Jiwi are used in the Punjab.” 

A good Muslim custom is to name the child ‘abd, ‘servant of —' with 
‘one of those Divine names that point to eternity of life, like “Abdul 
Hayy, ‘- of the Living’, ‘Abdul Baqi, - of the Everlasting’ or ‘Abdud 
Da'im, '- of the Ever-remaining’, etc. One would also avoid giving the 
child the name of a family member or friend who has tragically died, 
and if someone in a group bears the name of an individual who has 
prematurely died one says in Konya: ‘His name is the same, his age 
may not be the same’.* 

Instead of giving a child, for whose survival one fears, a strong and 
positive name, one can also do the contrary, that is, call it by an oppro- 
brious name to cheat the evil spirits that surround it and want tosnatch 
it away. In Arabic ane finds Yami, Tarmit, ‘he/she dies’, in the Punjab 
Machhai, ‘Child of death’. In Tunis a name like Chebinou (= shay’ 
baynahu) ‘what is common between him (and a jinn)’ is used™ while 
among the Turks a child born after many children died is often 


‘tobe victorious’, tan boused foenphadiee hacshbeha will OCSSIaEL 
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‘the evil spirits. 
As one often dresses up little boys in girls’ clothes to distract the 


or Khayrati (‘Alms’). The child can also be given away immediately 
after birth and bought back for a few cowries or coins, which is reflected 
in names like Bechai ‘Sold’ (Punjab) or Satkandf ‘Seven cowries’ (id.) 


passed between the jawbones of a wolf and then given the name ‘Wolf’, 
‘gorg (P) or bord (T).” 

It is a moot question whether one should give a baby born next after 
a deceased child the name of the dead one, or avoid it; both customs: 
‘re found — unless the new baby is simply called ‘Substitute’, “ivdd or 
‘aud.” Should the family be afflicted by misfortune after a child’s birth, 
one tends to change its name after consulting with religious specialists, 
Sh see i dons tn Tachieh ees copecelly Ween, when a child e 
nervous, naughty, or difficult to handle because (so one thinks) ‘its 


‘An casy way to remember a child’s birthday or at least the season 
during which it was born, is to give it a mame that indicates the day 
or time of the year; just as we know people called Noé!, Dominique, 
‘born on Sunday’, or April. The names of the months serve the same 

ory casas rem pp erarineeneariad theholy 


owing to their religious significance, while Safar as in Safar Khdja, 
Safar Bey) reminds the Shiites of the fortieth day after Imim Husayn’s 
martyrdom, and the Muslims in general of the beginning of the 
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Prophet's last illness. Children born in Ramadan may be called $4'im 
(e. a ‘fasting’) or Riza (P), Orug (Ty, ‘Fast’; and I remember a 


(Gujarat, Bengal), and the Persian, and even more indo-Muslim, ten- 
dency to add ad-din, ‘of the religion’ to every conceivable noun leads 
to forms like Rajab ad-din or Sha'bdn al-milla (milla = religious com- 
munity}. In the Persianate areas Mihri can be used for a woman born 
in the month of Mihr, September, and numerous are names for both 
sexes connected with Adhar, March-April. 

‘An Indian woman’s name Laylatulgadr, shows clearly her birthday 
in the sacred night of Ramadan, and so does Mr Ramzan Idi’s name. 
It is @ special joy when a child is born on one of the two feasts ('id), 

ly on the ‘id ul-figr at the end of the fasting month. Thus names 
like ‘Idd, [d6 (Panjabi), Eid Mubammad (Baluchistan), al-'Aid, Bel-Aid, 
al-"Ayyéd, ‘Ayyédi, or “Ayydda (North Africa] occur frequently and so 
does the Turkish equivalent of ‘Id, Bayram. If a boy is born on the ‘id 
al-adbd, ‘the Feast of offering’, during the pilgrimage season, he may 
be called Bagr’idi (Punjab]; and Qurbdnverdi ‘The Sacrifice has given’ 
is found among Turks in Iran. A Hajj (Tunis), Hajfi Iran) or Hajjigeldi, 
‘The pilgrim came’ (T), is bon in the month of Dhi'Ihijia or when the 
pilgrims return from the bajj to Mecca. 

Children born on the Prophet’s birthday, mildd an-nabi, on 12 Rabi’ 
al-awwal, may be named Mauldd (T Mevldt), Mauliidiyya, Miloud 
(Tunis), and a birthday on the day of the Prophet's heavenly journey, 
mi‘rdj, on 27 Rajab, can result in names like Mi'rdj (also transcribed 
Mehraj) or Mi'rdj ad-din (Pakistan). If the child is born in mid-Sha’ban, 
in the Jaylat al-bard’a, he may be called Berat (T), while the name 
*Ashir(f,'Ashaira Begum) may indicate the birth on the tenth of Muhar- 
ram, ‘Ashira day. Children born on the death anniversary of a saint, 
“urs (lit. ‘marriage’, viz. of the soul with God) appear sometimes as ‘Urs 
or ‘Ursdn, and when the birth happened in a period when a certain 
shrine was visited, the child’s name may be Ziydrat, ‘Pious visit’. In 
areas under Persian influence, Nauriz, ‘New Year’, the vernal equinox, 
occurs frequently. 

Tie days of the wreck caneltaibe:pak\ aa mhact ctl Hane 
Friday may be called /um'a (Cuma) or (P) Adina, while Thursday lends 

Khamis Khan, Khamsi 


Khemisse (= khamisa).* in Tashqurghan, on the other hand, Thursday 
is never used as 4 name as it implies bad luck.” Wednesday, arba'a, 
appears in North African names as Raba’ or Larbeh, while Saturday's 
children can be Sebti or Sabbati. in Iran | found one Pir Yakshanbahi, 
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from yakshanbah, ‘Sunday’. 

At is even simpler to remember the season of the birth, especially in 

‘rural areas, as is evident from Enno Littmann’s remark that a Bedouin 

boy by name of Fallab, ‘Fellah’, was bor when the fellahin were 
in ancient Arabia names like Rab’i ar Sayfi, ‘Of 

the spring’ or ‘the summer’ respectively, were used (always without 


seasons are |: Rabi, $ifi (from sayf, ‘summer’|, Kharifi (au- 
tumn) and Chatoui (= shitdwi, from shita’s ‘Matir is an Arab 
child bor on a rainy day (from matar: rain) and Littmann found a 
number of names in the recalled the rare event 


Siliotanscil tan yais ec Melpmenseud in a casnesa chiki iartha Paap 
bom during a famine may be called Akdli,” anda recent, more enjoyable 
occasion was the late Aga Khan's Diamond Jubilee, which resulted in 
‘numerous young Iamailis called Diamond, the same happened during 
his Platinum Jubilee, so that a number of Platinum are found in the 
Ismaili community. 

In some countries, especially in India, children are sometimes named 
according to the astrological requirements of the hour of birth.” As 
‘each hour has a ruling planet the name should ideally begin with one 
of the planet's letters. If a boy is born in the hour ruled by the moon, 
qamar, he should be called Qamar ad-din, or else by using the last 
letter af qamar, names like Rahim-bakhsh can be constructed; if it is 

Rabi'a or Réfi‘a would be auspicious; for someone under the 

of Mars, Mirrikh, appropriate names would be Mirdnbakhsh, 

Maryam, Khayrulléh and Khadija, and 90 on. This tradition is still 

alive; a young Indian friend of mine, born on 7 Safar, bears the name 

Kazim, as this is the day of Imam Misa al-Kazim, but he uses his 

astrological name Tilib. Another person's name was recently changed 
by his Sufi master into a lucky astrological name. 

‘A number of personal names have geographical connotations. The 
reason for calling a child by a geographical name is not always clear: 
is a Mecca Beg or Madina Khan born in that place, or do the parents 
merely hope that he will reach the sacred place? Mecca as the sumame 
‘of people who performed the pilgrimage, or underwent a miraculous 

adventure during their journey to the holy city, is attested from India. 
Names like Dimishq Khdn or Ghazni Khan seem to point out the 
native place, but the name Najaf (Nazaf in India) shows clearly that 


that their child might be blessed with such a visit. One finds Hijdz 
Khan and, among the Qariqoyunlu Turcomans, Misr, ‘Egypt’ Beg. Con- 
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nections with the birthplace are clear in the case of the Bedouin girl 
Nfeyid, ‘little sand-desert’, who was borin the Nefud desert.*. On 
the other hand, Daryd Khan, ‘sea, big river’, may have been called thus 


Kishwar (P} ‘land’ are used for women, the names of specific areas also 
oceur: Sistén Khdnim, Irdn, ‘Irdq or Tardn Khdtun are still found in 
the Middle East, and as in Iran a Tehran Bibi can be found, in Tunisia 
Tiinis and Tourzeur appear in women’s names.” Medina has become 
a woman's name in Bengal because the heroine of a medieval romance 
is socalled. In Turkey names of rivers are found: Tuna, ‘Danube’, Dijla, 
Dicle, ‘Tigris’ and Idil, ‘Volga’ were quite fashionable in the 1940s. In 
modem Iran one could even encounter girls by the name of Amrikd, 
‘America’. 


Pertee.. 


Help from God — Religious Name-Giving 


One can imagine my shock when I read one moming in the Pakistan 


Nawean mia Allah, ‘lel tron God" eer spelled ling to the 
Qur'anic pronunciation with an assimilated m) be connected with any 
mishap at all? 


‘The poor man, so | understood then, was one of the numerous Mus- 
ims whose elders open the Qur'an at random to select their child’s 
‘name; and their eye had fallen on Siira 61/13. This custom is widespread 
in the Indian subcontinent and in other, predominantly non-Arab, 
countries; and in many cases it leads to strange combinations, as the 


tions of certain expressions. The biographer of the cighteenth-century 
onlb War viel arene mc nepal plmperaey| 
knocked at Azid’s door in Aurangabad and when asked his name, 
replied: 'Ba'du bi'd-din', whereupon the scholar refused to talk to him 
because of the evil connotation of the words (Sura 95/7: ‘And what 
makes you deny after that the udgment?’). The hero of Sarshar’s Urda 
novel Fasdna:i Azdd bears the name Mirzd A-lam nashrah, ‘Did We 
not open [your breast|?’ (Sura 94/1), which may well have been taken 
from life; and a Turkish author's name is Ozlifat, ‘brought near’ (Sdra 
81/13: ‘When Paradise is brought near’). 

Names like Shams wa'd-dubd ‘Sun and morning-light’ (Sara 91/1), 
an-najm ath-thaqib, ‘The radiant star’ (Sara 86/3) and al ‘urwat al- 
wuthqd, ‘the firmest handle’ (Sirs 2/157 and 37/21} occur, however, 
when Sabrun jamil, ‘Fine patience’ (Sara 12/59) is given to an Egyptian 
gitl the implied meaning may also be that there are already too many 
daughters in the family.’ Women with names like Asrd, ‘He journeyed 
by night’ (Siira 17/1) or Yusrd, Ease’ |Siira 87/8, 92/7) can also be found. 
An interesting development is that of Nasiih, derived from the Qur‘anic 
‘expression taubatan nasiiban ‘sincere repentance’ (Sira 66/8) which 
appears already in Rimi’s Mathnavi as the name of the mischievous 
servant in the ladies’ bath who then ‘repented sincerely’.* People called 
A'idhu, ‘1 seek refuge’ exist, and Qui huwa Allah ‘Say: He is God’ 
{Siira 112/1) is the ancestor of a Shia sayyid family, while Bismillah 
“in the name of God’, Inshd Allah ‘if God wills’ and Masha’ Allah (the 
latter, in Egypt, also feminine? occur quite frequently among ‘Pathans, 
but also now and then in other parts of the Muslim world — as in the 
case of the Jewish astromomer Manasseh who adopted, imthe early 
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‘Middle Ages, the name Mashd’Allah. Lately it has become fashionable 


There is still another method to avail oneself of the power of the 
Qur'an to bless: instead of taking 4 word or sentence, one takes the 
first letter of the page opened to determine the child’s name. The actual 
name is then often formed to constitute a sequence to the father's 
name, e.g, when the father is Shardfat ‘Ali and the first word on the 
page is dhdkirin, the letter dh determines the name, and the baby could 
be called Dhahdnat ‘Als of some similar form. This method however 
can lead to the formation of mesningless names in 2 population of 
non-Arab background, verbs can even be used as nouns: as in a case 
in Hyderabad where one ‘Abdun Na‘im took the Quranic word nugim, 
‘We establish’ (Sura 18/105) to form his son’s name which he wanted 


the Persian Sufi Naka ok din Kueh obtained his souksiquer Saas 
from the expression af-tdmmat al-kubrd, ‘the greatest disaster’ (Sura 
79/34). 


An often-quoted hadith states that ‘the names which God loves best 
are ‘Abdullah and "Abdur Rahmian’.‘ These two indeed occur very fre- 
quently in the Muslim world. The word ‘abd can be connected with 


assimilated to the so-called sun-letters (t, th, d, dh, r, z, 5, sh, 5, 4, §, 3 
1 and n} is often violated, the correct pronounciation is in such cases 
‘Abdur Rahim, ‘Abdus Sabir, etc. Sometimes Divine names which 
are not given in the generally accepted lists printed at the beginning 
of modern copies of the Qur‘in can be found;* for example "Abdul 


also commonly used. The name of the American basketball player Karis 
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“Abdul fabbar, ncersty Gringel pots both tobi gnaticnasas 
and his reliance on The Overpowering One. Another American convert, 
Glisten sclecied the nente “Abdul Moser, slave of ha Qos That 
Gives Forms’. But nobody would call bis son ‘Abdul Mumit or-Khfid, 
‘slave of Him Who Slays’ or “~ Who Lowers.’ 


slightly changed so that bdfiz instead of thé normal hafiz, majidinstead 
of majid is found: e.g "Abdul Majid. Comparatively rare are combin- 
ations with more abstract Divine names, such as Abduz Zdhir, ‘slave 
of the Outwardly Manifested’, and even rarer still is its contrast ‘Abdul 
Bain, ~ of the Inner Hidden’. Likewise ‘Abdul Awwal (of the Pirst} 
‘occurs at times, while "Abdul Akhir, ~ of the Last’ is rarely, if ever, 
used. Emphasis is laid on God's unity and unicity, and the simple 
“Abdullah is separated into "Abdul Idh, ‘slave of the God’. God's posi: 
‘tion as the only object of praise appears in names like ‘Abdul Mahmiid, 
‘slave of the Praised One’, "Abd rabbihi, ‘slave of his Lord’ or even 
Aa cee’ wore, peocaly scoped s bln & name ote 
‘His is, however, 4 name 
Prophet and therefore frequent (cf. Sra 17/1, 83/9). (See p. 31.) 

Im the catagory called by Cactani ‘theophoric names* the 


the religion’ or ‘of the proof’, ‘Abdul Path, which occurred especially 
im Qajar fran {1721-1925}, may have the connotation of fathun garib, 
‘and near victory’ (Sura 63/13) which is s0 often found in Shia inscrip- 
tions. That a contemporary Christian theologian who works for Chris- 
tian-Muslim dialogue should have adopted the porodoares ‘Abd at- 
tafahum, ‘Slave of mutual understanding’, is highly fitting. (Inciden- 
tally, among Christians, names like ‘Abdu! Masih or Abdup $alib, 
‘eave of Christ” or ‘of the cross’ are in quite frequent use. 

These compounds which contain one of the Divine names are 
regarded as bearing a special sanctity: The Mughal emperor Humayiin, 
who never uttered the name of God or the Prophet unless in a state of 
ritual purity, would address people by such names as “Abdul to avoid 

| _adesecration of the Divine name.’ ‘Abdul is nowdays frequently used 


this way is still very real in the Indian subcontinent where some people 
believe that prayer at the tombs of those called ‘Abdur Rahim and 
similar combinations with ‘Names of Mercy’, as well as-of those who 
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bear one of the Prophet's names, is particularly efficacious." 

The diminutive of ‘abd is ‘ubayd; but it seems to be formed almost 
exclusively from ‘Abdullah ~ hence the numerous ‘ 
ally, it is the Divine name that undergoes a change for hypocoristic 
Purposes, such as Jabbur from ‘Abdul Jabbar, Sannil’ from ‘Abdus Sani’” 
The feminine equivalent is amat, ‘slave girl’, like the frequent Amatul 
Karim, often shortened to Karima . 

‘This kind of abbreviation corresponds to the tendency to leave out 
the ‘abd completely and to invent forms like Haqqi from "Abdul Haqq, 
“Abdi from ‘Abdullah, or Hamid from ‘Abdul Hamid. The witty jour- 
nalist Shorish Kashmiri, seated during a conference in Lahore between 
Justice $. A. Rahman and Khwaja A. Rabim, joked about his good for- 
tune to ‘be placed between Ar-Rahmdn and Ar-Rabim’. It is neverthe- 
less somewhat weird, and should shock every pious Muslim, to see in 
modem telephone directories so many Divine names appearing as fam- 
ily names, like Hag (Haque, Hug etc.), Wahid, Ghaffar etc, or to listen 
to a telephone conversation between Qudratei-Khudd (God's might} 
and Ghulém Nabi (servant of the Prophet) which begins with ‘Khuda 
(God) speaking’, and then ‘Here is Nabi |the prophet) speaking. . /.”” 

The word ‘abd should be used exclusively with Divine names. How- 
ever, mainly in non-Arab countries, it has been and still is used with 
the names of the Prophet (e.g, like ‘Abdur Rasiil, "Abdun Nabi), or 
the names of Shia imams like ‘Abdur Ridd, “Abdul Mahdi. The Saudi 
authorities — so I have been told — will force pilgrims with such names 
to change them into combinations such as ‘Abd rabb ar-Ridd which 


pre-Safavid Iran, 
‘Abdullih was changed in Khuddbanda,” while the Turkish qui 
appears somewhat later to form names like Alldhquli, Rabmdnquli, 
Qidirqulf etc. In Central Asia one can even find Mauldndqul, ‘slave 
of our Lord’. 


Another hadith urges the faithful: ‘Call your children, vee eae st 


the prophets!’," and it goes on to state that the most. 
fore believer sre Harb, "War! and Murra ‘ittezoaty' rel that people 
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‘Qur'in, One can still find all the twenty-eight Qur’énic prophets either 
edad all pes or desientines eltuvegh rnc of hoy, tke Had 
rare. 


‘Slaughtered by God’ and {shaq (Issac) appear often, and so does Ya'qub 
{Jacob} and his son Yasu/ (Joseph), sometimes called Kan'an (T Kenan), 
the epitome of beauty. Musd, the Kalizm Allah, ‘Addressed by God’ is 
among the favourite names, his father-in-law Shu'ayb is also re- 


simple Firishta, ‘angel’, appears, and Melek (mal'ak} ‘angel’ is a com: 
mon name for Turkish women. The gatekeeper of Paradise, Ridwan 
[developed out of ‘God's pleasure’, ridwdn, without which no one can 
enter Paradise) gives his name to men and, with a feminine ending, to 
women: Ridwana, 


Ifthe names of earlier prophets are surrounded by an aura of blessing 


by this name. ‘It would not burt any of you if in his house were one 
ot two Mubammad’,"* said the Prophet himself, who also reportedly 
stated, ‘If someone has four sons and does not call any of them by my 
name, he has wronged me.'* Did not a hadith qudsi, an extra-Qur'anic 


author of the Burda, the most famous Arabic encomium on the Prophet, 
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expreses this ides when, smicten with illness, he sys toward the end 
of his poem: S 
For since I have been given the name of Muhammad, he has for 


me an obligation, 
He, who is most perfect in fulfilling all his duties among the 
creatures. 

For the Prophet would certainly help an siling person who is named 

after him. 

Besides this deep trust in the efficacy of the Prophet’s name there 
was also a profound sense of awe and respect which induced some 
people never to pronounce the name of Muhammad unless in a state 
of ritual purity. As the sixteenth-century Indo- Persian poet 'Urfi sings: 

A thousand times I wash my mouth 
with musk and with rose water. 


If a boy is called Mubammad and has to be scolded, or if a grown-up 
Muhammad is a liar or a thief, what is to be done lest the blessed name 
be polluted? One way out is to vocalize the consonants somewhat 
differently, ¢.g., as Mibammad, Mahammad, Muh (mainly in North 
Africa) or Mehmed in Turkey, where the full name is reserved for ‘our 
Lord the Prophet’ (peygamber efendimiz), Forms like Mdm in West 
Africa, Mémd among the Kurds or just a simple Mim are also used.” 
‘The name of the Messenger, however, should never be mentioned with- 
out adding the formula of blessing or an honorific title to it,"" In this 
connection it is revealing that the Bengali librarian Saif-ul-lslam 
remarks in his notes concerning the cataloguing of Muslim names that 
as ‘most Muslims would object to an entry under the Prophet's name, 
the entry should be made under the element directly preceding it, ¢.g- 
under Nur Muhammad, Dewan Muhammad, etc.’” Such concer is 
apparently not felt when dealing with Divine names such as Haq, 

etc., as we saw earlier. 

It seems that in the course of time Muhammad was generally 
augmented by other names, such as Muhammad Akhtar, 

Hamiduli, et, or used to form the second part of compounds as in 
Adina Muhammad, Yér Muhammad, etc.” 

There wae also another way to secure the Messing che Prophets 

name, for Muhammad was not his only name. The Muslims surround 
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‘The very root hmd with its connotation of laud and praise, which 


3 Mi 
‘occurs in the feminine, Mubammada, only on some very early 
tombstones and then never again. In indian Islam, however, feminine 


Mubammadi occurs. 
From the same root hid is derived Ahmad, Mubammad's eternal 


is this name Abmad, which led to daring mystical speculations: in 
futea Churloie work God decline Bisusall as Abmad bila mate, 
‘Ahmad without the m' that is Abad, ‘One’, 

‘The root hind belongs in general to the favourites in Arabic nomen- 
clature, Besides the names just mentioned, one finds bdmid, ‘praising’, 
and its intensive Hammdd, ‘much praising’. Al-Hamid, ‘the Praised’, 


hg or Hammddi, Kar Hamdén, Hamdén, and Hamdin, 
the diminutive Humayd and its enlargement Humayddn, besides 
Hamiddn and Hamdis, and in North Africa one finds Humaydild, 
Hamdid, Hamdid and Hamméda, to mention only the frequent forms, 
The Prophet is mentioned as ‘abduhu, ‘His slave' in the two import- 
ant visionary accounts of Sura 17/1 and 53/10, and therefore, ‘Abduhu, 
Abduh has become a proper name. The mysterious letters at the begin- 
et homage Tuba, and Sura 36, Ydsin, are interpreted as Divine 
addresses to the Prophet and therefore used as names which are well- 
known even in the remotest areas of the Islamic world, be it in Gilgit 
or in the northern Deccan. Their first use as proper names may go back 


and have therefore entered nomenclat 
as have the Divine addresses at the beginning of Sura 73 and Sura 74: 
two Indian brothers by the names of Muzzammil, ' one’ 
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pooper peeled excnebutyer ry trite re 
din, and the numerous compounds with sird} lamp’: Sirdj ad-din, -al- 
haqg, -al-islém, ‘Lamp of the religion’, of the Divine Truth’, - of 
Islam’, etc. As Muhammad was known in Mecca as al-amin, ‘the 
trustworthy’, Amin, Emin or, in West Africa, Lamine, became favourite 
names along with the feminine Amina (not to be confused with the 
name of the Prophet's mother, Amina) 

In a well-known tradition the Prophet's beauty is described by Umm. 
Ma‘shar whose barren sheep he had mysteriously milked, and the Per- 

transformed the qualities i 


wasimun qasimun jasimun nasim 

Elegant, well shaped, noble, and graceful. 
‘These epithets can be found, though not too often, as proper names: 
Jasim forms the compound Jasim ad-din (Bengal) 


Khayrulbashar, ‘the best of mankind’. Nar al-huda, ‘light of right gus- 
dance’ occurs also, even — most surprisingly — as a woman’s name. 
Shockingly enough, it was the Malaysian woman swimming, 
who was called that! 

«Mary believe wanaed sexys is doves Be 
by thanking him for the gift of a son: Fadl ar-rasiil ‘Kindness of the 
Messenger’ or, in the East, Rosdlbakhsh ‘gift of the Messenger’, 
Ahmad-bakhsh, Nabibakhsh ‘gift of Abmad, of the Prophet’. And 
procseatpc open rer ‘abd with any name but that of God is 
theologically objectionable, ‘Abd an-nabi and “Abd ar-rasil occur, 


‘Arabi occurs, for ‘Arabi, ‘the Arab’ is, like Makki, Madini, Hashimi, 
Abtahi, a surname of the Prophet. The Arab background of Islam is 
particularly important for the Muslims in the Subcontinent, hence the 
use of combinations with these 

‘As ‘love of the Prophet flows in the veins of his immunity like 
blood’,* as Iqbal wrote, names expressing this love can also be found, 
again mainly in the easter parts of the Muslim world: Ahmad-yar or 
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combinations are used, such as Nar an-nabi, ‘light of the Prophet’ (a 
typical mystical combination), /qrdr an-nabi, ‘or Mabmad an-nabt, 
Or SN oa carer a ag aca 


companions of the Prophet to whom Paradise was promised.”* 
In Sunni Thlam, the first four caliphs and their names play a special 


Osman), who was married to two daughters of the Prophet, i.e. Umm 
Kulthiim and before that Rugayya, is nicknamed Dhi'n-ndrayn, ‘The 
‘one who possesses the two lights’, which is aften abbreviated to Nari 
or simply Nir. The Shiites do not use the names of the first three 
caliphs, at least not after the mid-ninth century although two of ‘Ali's 
‘own sons were called "Umar and two "Uthman. Among Imam Hasan's 
‘sons, one "Umar and one Abé Bakr are mentioned, and the tenth Imam, 
*Ali an-nagi, had a daughter called "A’isha (AbG Bakr’s daughter and 
the wife of the Prophet).” 

‘Names of other heroes from the early days of Islam are often found, 


‘owing to Iqbil’s two Urdu poems about this faithful companion of the 
Prophet.” It seems also that the name Tériq became widely used in 


also think in this connection of the beginning of Sura 86, where tdriq 
and as-samd’ ‘sky’ are mentioned together — induced an Arab 
friend of mine to call her Samé’, the grandson 
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to one of the Seven Sleepers. 

rie tec ofc Poop Cacia cod ena “Ali ibn Abi Talib 
is equally dear to Sunnis and Shiites, and tradition has it that Satan 
becomes angry when someone is called Mubammad or 'Ali.” In the 
Shia tradition, ‘the Prince of true men’, Shéh-i marddn (hence ‘Ali 
‘Mardan) and his descendants through Fatima appear in rather varieg- 
ated forms: ‘Ali himself is called ‘the lion of God’, Asadullah, for his 
mother had first called him Haydara, ‘lion’ after his grandfather Asad, 
(icn’); and thus names denoting ‘lion’ are frequently used in connec- 
tion with him. Besides Haydar and Ghadanfar one finds Shir (P) and 
Arslén {T); all of them are used in compounds like ‘Ali-Shir, ‘Ali- 
Haydar. Since ‘Ali is the ‘commander of the faithful’, amir al- 
mu'minin, and, according to legend, also ‘the leader of the bees’, amir 
an-nabl, names like Amir ‘Ali, Mir ‘Ali, Amir Asldn or simply Amir 
are well represented. Shia authors credit ‘Ali with two hundred to a 
thousand names.” Famous is his sumame Abd Turdb, ‘father of dust’, 
which was given to him, according to Shia tradition, by the Prophet 
who found him sleeping in the dust of the mosque, while the inimical 
tradition gives a different explanation and thinks this kunya was 
intended to be a curse: ‘May his hands be in the dust! The name is 
quite common among Shiites, as is Turdb ‘Ali (Dust of 'Ali). Among 
‘All's nicknames Nir Alldh is most frequently used as a proper name, 
but Yad Allah ot ‘Ayn Allah ‘God's hand’ or ‘eye’ appear too.” 

‘Many names express the family’s loving and devout relationship 
with the first imam or a sense that the child was born thanks to ‘Ali's 
intercession. We may mention here Lutf ‘Ali ‘grace of -’, Imdad ‘help 
of~,Khayrdt ‘alms of -, Minnat ‘gratitude owed to~', Karam ‘generos- 
ity of ~', Yad or Yadgar ‘memory of ~. Dad-'Ali, foc hers = 
of ‘Ali’ occur in Iran, Shahwirdi, ‘the King [Ali] has given’ expresses 
the same idea with a Turkish verb. Nawaz ‘Ali is ‘cherished by ‘Al#', 
while the love owed to the Imam is evident from Mubibb-, ‘Ashiq-, or 
(with a Hindi word) Piydr ‘Als. “Ali-Yar or Haydar-ddst are other come 
mon versions while Yavar ‘Ali is “Ali's 

One may wish that the boy become a bearer of ‘Ali's virtues or qual- 
ities, Faid’il ‘merits’ or Ausdf ‘Ali ‘good qualities’. His mysterious 
two-edged sword Dhu'l-figar is not only used as a pgoper name but 
also alluded to in compounds like Qilich ‘Ali‘‘Ali’s sword’; even Panja 
‘Ali “Ali's fist’ appears in Iran. Frequent also is the combination with 
fath, ‘victory’: Fath ‘Ali. Persians and Central Asian Muslims like to. 
connect the heroic first imam of the Shiites with the legendary hero 
of Iranian history, Rustam, to form the name Rustam-'Ali. The name 
can also be enlarged by endearing suffixes like nar, ‘light’ or gul, ‘rose’: 
‘Ali-Nar, “Ali-Gul, and one sometimes has the feeling that it can be 
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combined with almost every noun of positive meaning such as Qand 
“All, ‘sugar of ~. Isr ‘Ali,"°Al\’s name’ also occurs in Iran. ‘Ali's birth- 


his ram’ probably sacrificial] occurs, and in Mughal history one Kafsh 
“Ali, “All's shoe’ is attested.” 

‘The wo sons of All and Fatima, Hasan and Husaya, have lent tis 
‘names to innumerable boys in both Sunni and Shia circles.” Names 


a predominantly 
Muslims who also love combinations of Husayn with nouns of the 
tafa’*ul form such as Tajammul., ‘adornment ~, Tasaddug, ‘donation 
of —' or Tafattul Husayn, ‘favour of Husayn’. Parallel to ‘Ali's names, 
‘Abdul Husayn and Husaynqulf appear. 
‘Shabbir is substituted for Husayn, as in Ghulam Shab- 


Shabbira is sometimes used.” Hasan is also known as Mujtabd, Hu- 
sayn as Murtata, and both can be called Sibt, ‘grandson’. The second 
and third imam are sometimes combined as Sayyidayn to form names 
‘Uke Ghulém/-i) Sayyidayn ‘servant of the two lords’, In other cases 
they are simply called ‘the two Hasans’, Hasanayn, as in Hasanayn- 
Bein, ‘scab by ~ ot Hosanayn-dt, ‘send ok ‘A third son of 
“Ali and Fatima, who was prematurely born and did not live, was 
‘Maia (ertved from te sasna toot haa la nazae too ia deaz to the 
Shia community. 

‘bn fact, all the names of the Imams and their families are used, par- 
ticularly in the Shia tradition, beginning from ‘Ali Asghar, the infant 
ee oye Sala ct ermine raparedraumepeaaad 
al-'dbidin, is sometimes ungrammatically split into two names, 
Zaynal and ‘Abidin. Bagir, Ja'far (ag-S4diq), Musa al Kazim. “Ali Rida 
(Rak), Mubammad at-Taqi, ‘Ali an-Nagi and Hasan al-'Askari 
appear, a9 does the last one, the promised Mahdi. Generally these 
appear without the definite article: Nagi. Hasan ‘Askari; and their 
names are, like those of their noble ancestors, combined with ghulam 
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or qui: Ghulam Kazim, Ghulém Rizd, Mahdi-Quii; but again, combin- 
ations with‘abdoccu ‘Abdus-Sddig, ‘Abd ur-Rida,'Abdul-Mahdi ete. 
Of course, ‘Ali's father Abd Talib also lent his name to Shia families 
and without the Abd, Talib, another equivalent of ‘Ali is formed. Often 
a family emphasizes its relation with the Prophet and the Imims by 
calling their sons, for example, Al-i Haydar ‘family of Haydar’, Sibt-i 
Haydar, Sibt-i Hasan" of ~’ as well as ‘Itrat “Ali, ‘Itrat Husayn 
‘descendant of ~'; Auléd ‘Ali or ~ Haydar ‘children of ~’ also occurs. 
Orie may also simply refer to the Prophet as in Al-i Ahmad, Al-i nabi. 
Bani Fatimah, however, occurs as a family name in Iran. 
Sometimes the imam to whom one refers is not mentioned by name: 
one finds Fakhr-i imam and Fail-i imdm ‘pride’ and ‘kindness of the 
im4m’, and the servitude owed to the imams and even to the sayyids, 
Mubammad’s descendants, finds its expression in names like Imdm- 
quli, ‘Abd al-d'imma ‘slave of the imams’ or ‘Abd as-sddét ‘slave of 
the sayyids’, and even Kalb al-a'imma ‘dog of the imams’. The name 
‘Ma'siim reminds the reader of the fourteen ‘innocent’, ma'sim, mar- 
tyrs of Shia Islam, hence also the name Ghuldm Ma‘ sim, the feminine, 
‘Ma‘siima, however generally relates to Misa al-Kazim’s daughter 
whose tomb in Qumm is a venerated place. The inventiveness of pious 


by meaningful chronograms | 

of the Arabic alphabet} can be seen in the name Ghuldm-i Al-i Muham- 
mad ‘servant of Mubammad’s family’, which yields the boy's date of 
birth, 1194AH / 1780 AD. (gh = 1000; 1 = 30) a= 1, m= 40; a= 4)1 
= 30m = 40, h = 8,1 = 40, d = 8; the short vowels are not written). 
As Qur'anic phrases are sometimes transformed into proper names 
0 one finds also — as early as 1581 in Bengal —one Nad “Ali Beg, whose 


times onward. ‘Ali Madad ‘Help, “Ali!’ - a formula of greeting among 
the Ismailis — occurs also as a proper name. 

For women, the Shia tradition carefully avoids A isha (the Prophet's 
young wife) as her relations with ‘Ali and Fatima were somewhat 
strained, while Khadija, Fitima’s mother, is widely accepted. Fagima 
is the Sayyidat an-nisd’ ‘the mistress of women’, az a ‘the radiant’, 
Batdl ‘virgin’, Kaniz ‘maiden’, and male names like "Abd az-zahrd or 
‘Iz al-batal ‘glory of the Virgin’ can be found among pious Shiites.” 
Fatima is surrounded by still other names which are frequently found 
among Persian women, such as Radiya and Mardiya ‘content’ and 
‘pleased’, bodk derived fat the doseipcicn of dhe isef sis eats 
the ‘soul at peace’ in Sura 89/27; further, Khasi 
‘blessed’, Zakiyya ‘pure, sinless’ and Mubaddatha ‘she with whom 


_ 
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[the angels] spoke’. 


In Ankara in the 1950s I encountered some youngsters by the names 
Okkey and Satilmis and was curious tofind the reasons for theirnames, 


‘companion 
‘Ukkdsha, who is buried near Islahiya close to the Syrian border and 
who is venerated as a saint by the local people. As for Satilmis (sold), 
and its feminine version Sati, the names pointed to a vow which the 
parents had made at a saint's tomb, promising that they would ‘sell’ 
‘the hoped-for child to the saint, that is, donate it or its services to the 
shrine. > 


To call a child after a local saint is a widespread custom in all reli- 
gions, the most famous Muslim example being the emperor Akbar's 
‘son Salim, later, as emperor, called Jahingir, who was named after 
Shaykh Salim Chishti, thanks to whose blessing he was born, although 
out of respect for the saint Akbar never actually addressed him by this 
name. In Tunis, Chadli («ash-Shddhili) is still frequent, around 
Kairouan one may find men called '‘Ogbf after Sidi ‘Uqba, the con- 
queror of Tunisia, while in Gebes the name ‘Abadi is typical, remem- 
bering a local saint. Egypt has its Dasiigi (after the Sufi Ibrahim ad- 
Dasiiqi), its Ahmad al-Badawi (after the saint of Tanta whose fair is 
still attended by many], and al-Mursi after the second master of the 
‘Shadhiliyya order in the thirteenth century], while among women, Sitt 
Zaynab and Sitt Nafisa, both members af the Prophet's family, are 
much beloved and hence models for names. Whereas a pious mother 
in Istanbul may choose the name of the seventcenth-century mystical 
ee ae cree ep amie Salers ey call 


names connected 

remembering Sharaladdin Manés | 1381), amys- 
tical leader of great influence. Families may also call a child Rifé'f or 
Suhrawardi in acknowledgment of their affiliation to this or that afi 
order, and in many cases these attributions have tumed lately into a 
kind of family name: Mu'ini is the name of a family which claims 
descent from Khwaja Mu‘inuddin Chisht! of Ajmer. 

‘The names of Sufi masters and saints is an interesting chapter in 
itself. The spiritual leader, Pir (P) and his descendants, Pirzdda, are 
common in the easter part of the Muslim world, and sois the Murshid 
[spiritual guide) and the Makhdiim (he who is served), whose descen- 
dants are known as MakhdGmzéda. Some saints are given surnames 
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in the plural to emphasize their importance: for example, one finds 
Nizimaddin Auliyd ‘saints’, and Hasan Abdal, the abdal being the 
hierarchy of forty invisible saints (in Turkey, the term is also used for 
members of a certain mystical tradition, like Kaygusuz Abdal). "Ubayd- 
ullah Abrar ‘free ones’, but also Evliya (=auliya) Chelebi belong here. 
The spiritual guide is, ingjdentally, always addressed and mentioned 
in the plural, and in Central Asia referred to as ishdn (they). 
Sometimes saints are referred to by nicknames that express their 
kindness towards their poor followers, such as Pir-i dastgir, ‘who takes 
by the hand’ |that is, ‘Abdul Qadir Jilini) or Gharibnawdz, Ban- 
danawaz, ‘who cherishes the poor’, or ‘the servants’, nicknames of 
Mu'‘in ad-din Chishti and Gésudaraz respectively. Qu¢b (pole, axis) and 
shauth (help) are titles for the highest members of the saintly hierarchy, 


Billah (remaining in God) and Fand’ fi'Llah (annihilation in God) are 
at least technical terms in Sufism, but Rdz-i ildhi (Divine Mystery) is 
rather extravagant. Téj al-'dshigin or ~ al-'drifin (‘crown of the lovers’ 
or ‘the gnostics’} may be acceptable for leading saint, but even our 
driver in Dehli, good Muslim but to my knowledge not a major saint, 
basks in the light of his name Shams al-'érifin ‘sun of the gnostics’, 
abbreviated, for practical reasons, to Shamshul. 

Many families with ties to Sufi orders or certain shrines reflect them, 
as mentioned above, in their nomenclature, be it the simple Pir-ddd 
(given by the Pir}, Pirden (T) (from the Pir) or Pir-nur (T} ‘Pir'fs) light’ 


parents were living in the compound of the shrine. 

Possibly the most venerated saint in the Islamic world is "Abdul 
Qadir Gilani (filani, d. 1166). As he is ghauth-i o'zam“the greatest 
Help’ as well as Mubyi'ddin ‘the reviver of the faith’, numerous names 
with these ingredients point to him: addresses of for granting 
a child, as in Ghauth-bakhsh, or, in India, Ghauth-Gind, as well as 


to constructions that sound impossible to an Arab ear. Who would 
expect that a woman could be called Mubyiaddin un-Nisd Begum oF 


an . 
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"grea aban an cid eg A lady ia ce 
a well-known in Hyderabad/Decann). One finds Ghuldm 


Ghauth in deference to the ‘greatest helper’, a woman as 
paeeecremiens ira ee (te leek 
place of the saint in Baghdad) are not lacking ci 


named Mu‘inuddin an-nisd Begum. Chishti an-nisd Begum, but also 
simply Mu’ina, Mu'ini Begum. Qutb un-nisd Begum refers to Qutb 
addin Bakhtiyar Kaki of Mehrauli, Ghuldm Farid ad din and Farid un- 
nisd to Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar of Pakpattan. Sometimes, a person is 
simply called $ufi or Sufiyya, and Ghuldm Murshid, without specifica- 
tion of the spiritual guide’s name, occurs also. To call one’s son Wali 
(friend [of God}) can express a Sufi connection, as the word designates 
‘saint’, but will be interpreted in Shia Islam as the Wali Alldh par 
excellence, that is “Ali ibn Abi Talib. Wali Al/dh is also used, however, 
ina strictly Sunni environment, as the name of the great reformer Shah 
Waliullah of Debli |. 1762) shows. Darwish (dervish) is a good Sufi 
term and proper name, as is Fagir and Qalandar, but the latter two are 
often used as 4 special designation of certain groups of Sufis, as Allan 
Faqir or Husayn-bakhsh Qalandar. 


Allegiance 

‘The further in time and space the Muslims moved from their origins 
the more they felt the need to identify themselves as members or even 
as descendants of the nucleus of the community of the faithful. People 
from the large Meccan clan of Héshim, to which the Prophet belonged, 


Cia) Salerclhorea pombe eae perepenrrgen ose 
. Those whose ancestors belonged to the ansar, Mubam- 

ieaes Lchemriaseaton oa ceeoainer apatekin oeuatac 
ing their lineage from the first caliph, Ab@ Bakr as-Siddiq, are known 
mis j, and those connected with the second caliph, "Umar al- 
Férlg, as Fardgf (Faruki, Farooght etc.). Those Muslims in India who 
belonged to the ashrdf, the immigrant foreign Muslims, have especially 

their relations with the distant homeland of Islam. 
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_A special place is occupied by the descendants ofthe Prophet through 


lineage back to one of the later imdms, such as Misawi or Kazimi from 
the seventh imam Misa al-Kazim, or Ridawi, Rizvi, Razavi from the 
eighth imdm ‘Ali ar-Rida, Naqwi from ‘Ali an-Nagi. In order to make 


called after an early member of the family who, according to some 

sources, pronounced the word gabd, ‘gown’ as tabd due to a speech 
dake ha coednn plclonoia Tobaeeka belanip Sethe Meee a 
of sayyids, the sayyid as-sédat. 

Sayyid families, who usually observe a number of special taboos and 
customs, generally prefix a title like Mir or Sulpdn to their 
names, at least in the Eastern part of the Muslim world. Mir-’All and 
Sultan-"Ali, the two leading calligraphers in Herat around 1500, are 
typical i 


single). The Urdu poet Khwaja Mir of Dehli, known by his pen-name 
Dard, was siven this double name a both of his presto wet a)ids 
from different branches of the ‘Alawi family * In the Subcontinent, the 

‘word shih ofvn used afr the piven nemectsay7id Sayyid Huser 


and also the numerous superlatives like Agdas-. Akram-, Ashraf as- 
i ., most noble, most generous of ~',’ but the attested 
combination tldha as-sddat, "goddess ofthe sayyids’ dors sound some> 
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Pe ArrISnNt Dekles cl otiests een perc oO tacececteta 
tn traditional families: “Moly War’ is a fairly widespread name, 


2 bad 
especially in Turkey (Cihat); but one also finds $alét ‘ritual prayer’ 
and $adaqa ‘alms’. Again in Turkey one can encounter Mushaf ‘copy 
of the Qur’in’, Ayer ‘verse of the Qur’én’ and Galbenk (the Turkish 


daughter Sema"-ndr ‘mystical dance-light’. In Tunisia names like 

jasandt "good actions’, Herz, Herouz (="tiirz} ‘protecting prayer’ and 
Khatma ‘complete reading of the Qur'an’ are found, and even Mendra 
‘ainaret’, Mibrdb ‘prayer-niche’ and Zaouia(= zdwiya)’cell ofa Sufi’ 


a 


dia aes 
‘Mothers of the Faithful’ — 
The Naming of Girls _ 


‘The wish for a son is predominant in most cultures, and Islam is no 
exception. But what is to be done when Fate gives a family one daughter 
after another!’ The fourth girl could simply be called Rabi'a 
‘fourth’,and the following might also be numbered. But there are more 
eloquent expressions of disappointment: one may call a girl Kifdya 
‘Sufficience’ (Yemen) or Kafi, ‘enough’, Khdtima, ‘Finis!’ (Tashqur- 
ghan), Haddi, ‘Stop!’ (Tunis), Seddend, ‘may we be done [with the 
girls] (Bedouin); Déne, ‘turn over [to sons|’, Gidi, bade dpi: 
Yeter,’Enough!’ in Turkey. In the Egyptian countryside the eighth 
daughter of a family was called ‘Udd wa'skut, ‘Count and be quiet!’, 
and in a Persian tale the parents’ sigh Allah bas, ‘God, [it is] enough’ 
became the poor girl’s name. Dukhtarbas ‘enough daughters’ or Hamin 
bas ‘enough of such ones’ still occurs in Iran, as does Nakh"dsteh, 
‘unwanted’, It seems, however, that this type of name is rare in the 
Indian subcontinent as families from both Sind and Bengal have assured 
me, 

Indeed, these unfriendly names reflect only one side of the coin, for 
there are a great number of lovely names to be given to girls. Many are 
simply feminine forms of male names, formed by adding the Arabic 
feminine ending — a (-e) to the male name — hence the numerous Salima 
(Selime), Naziha (Nezihe), Jamila (Cemile) |from names of the form 


fa'ldform of adjectives denoting colours and defects appear, like Samrd, 
‘dark brown’, from asmar, or Was from wasim, ‘handsome’. 

other Arabic participles are used for girls both in the masculine and 
the feminine forms: Mahbdb, Mabbba, Munir, Munira, The normal 


same way verbal nouns (of the form fa'dla) are often used, such a8 
Malaha, Nabdha, they appear in Turkish as Mel@hat, Nebahat, 
Necabet, etc. A few names are formed from the verbal noun of the fifth 
form, tafa"ul, like Tawaddud from wadd ‘love’, or Tabassum, ‘smile’. 
This latter name is, like a number of abstract nouns used for men and 
women. 

Very often female names are formed from nisbas which, in turn, 
appear to be derived from algab: Taq! ad-din ot Nae ed-dia becoeng 


ere ‘ies Ueki " 
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MOTHERS OF THE FAITHFUL" - THE NAMING OF GIRLS 
in common parlance Tagi and Niiri, from which the female names. 


derivation — is Babriyya, given, according to 
tradition, to Asma’, the wife of “Ali's brother Ja'far ibn Abi Talib, who 
went with him to Abyssinia, crossing the sea (babr].* In Arabic the 


Teslimme, likewise one can find Eyyabe from Ayyab, Imrana from 
“Tenrdn. 


Early Arabic female names are sometimes nouns in the plural, like 
Dardhim and Denéntr, ‘dirhams’ and ‘dinars’, Masdbib, ‘lamps’, Riydd, 
{now also used as « male name as in Riyaz ul-Islam), Muldk 


the girl who inspired the ancient poet Qays, for the women men- 
tioned in classical Arabic love poetry are still favourites, thus Salmd, 
the most common name for the beloved, Su'éd (for whom Ka'b ibn 
‘Zuhayr wrote his famous ode Bdnat Su'dd, and especially Layla (Leyli), 


high in the Persianate world. Somewhat rarer is “Adhrd, heroine of the 
love romance of Wimiq and "Adhri. 

As men were and still are called by names drawn from Islamic 
history, women too can be given names with religious connotations, 
and a recent fatwd urged Indian Muslims to call their daughters after 
the ‘mothers of the faithful’, that is, the Prophet's wives. In the Qur'an, 
only Maryam, Mary, is mentioned by name, but tradition knows Asiya, 
Pharaoh's wife who saved little Moses from the river, Zulaykhd, 
famous for her love of Yusuf (Joseph), and Bilgis, the queen of Sheba 


abbreviated Khayriyya| 
‘While “A isha occurs only in Sunni circles her surname Humayrd ‘little 
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red one’ is also found in Shia Iran and India. Fatima is dear to all 
communities as is her epithet Zahrd; her surnames Batiil (virgin) and 
Kaniz (maiden) are rather restricted to Shia women. The names 
Rugayya, Zaynab, and Umm Kulthim refer to the daughters of the 
Prophet; but I suspect that nowadays Umm Kulthiim is more fre- 
quently used as a sign of admiration for the famous singer of that name. 
Risin, oor of San Feahar aare ene toes his saintly descendant, 
lend their names to a good number of girls, and Rabi‘a, originally + 
perrhro eie fourth’ daughter, has become fashionable because 
of the great medieval woman saint, Rabi'a of Basra and, in Iran, in 
remembrance of the first Persian poetess, Rabi‘a of Quzdar. 

As every man can be given a kunya, so too can every woman: umm, 
‘mother of ~’, Again, as in male names, this can express a reference to 
areal son, like Umm Fahd or Umm ‘Ali, or a wish, asin Ummal-banin, 
‘mother of sons’, or appears in combination with a wished-for virtue, 
like Umm Fadl (mother of merit}. A number of women in Islamic 
history are known only by their kunya, such as Umum Saldma or Umm 
Hakim. Sometimes the combinations sound strange: as the name /slém 
has recently become more fashionable (although it is known from 
medieval history, as in Islém Khdn), an Egyptian lady I know is 
addressed as Umm Islam ‘mother of Islam’. 

‘The male ‘abd is turned into amat, ‘slavegirl’, which, exactly like 
‘abd, can be connected with every possible Divine name, from the 
frequent Amat ul-karim to Amat ul-/dmi’, ‘slave-girl of the Most Com- 
prehensive’. These names can then be abbreviated to Karima, or /dmi'a, 
or Hafiza from Amat ul-Hafiz. However, the feminine ‘Abda also 
occurs, but never with a Divine Name, as it usually designates a black 
slave-girl. As with boys, religious names often serve as ‘umbilical 
names’ for girls and are generally followed by the ‘real’ name by which 
the child is called. Among these, flowers and beautiful natural objects 
abound. Beginning with Bastdn ‘garden’, one finds in all languages Lale 


Rihana ‘sweet-basil’, and more detailed or unusual designations such 
as Nabat ‘sugarcane’, Shakdfa (P)‘opening bud’, in Turkey one encoun- 
ters Gigdem, ‘crocus’, Demet, ‘bouquet of flowers’, and Jdle 'dew-drop’. 

‘As in the West, the rose is very prominent in women’s names all 
over the Islamic world, particularly in the Persian-Turkish areas. 


Gulbarg, ‘rose-petal’, Gulrang, 
Gulshan sad Gulistta somegardent Gul-i ra‘nd, ‘lovely rose’. 
modem Turks we encounter, besides the names just mentioned, 


“ . 


. r heavenly object 
quently seed as name for gk, fsom Arumada (P| and Palak (Aj ‘sky’ 
to the Arabic Naima, ‘star’, with its Persian and Turkish equivalents 
Akhtarand Yildiz, Thdqibe, derived from the Qur’anic najmun thdqib, 

star’ 


ladies 
al-buddr, ‘Full moon of the full moons’, or Sitt al-budir, ‘Lady of the 
full moons’ as well as (P) Mahsati, ‘Moon lady’ (today used with the 
pronunciation Mahdsti, approximately, ‘you are a moon’). The Persian 
mah, ‘moon’ (also with a short a) appears alone or as Madham, ‘My 


Ayten, ‘moon-body’, tment ole Hilal, paren ene 


‘Although names of animals and birds are common for men, they 
seem to be less frequently used for women. Of course,-nightingales 
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appear already in ancient Arabia: Bulbula, Hazér (P), as do gazelles, 
Ghazdla, and in T Meral, Ceyhan, and Geyik. Even Kegi, ‘goat’, has 
been recorded as a woman's name in Eastern Anatolia, The mytho- 
logical bird Hurnd appears in Iran and Turkey, and Turks sometimes 
call their daughters Kumru, ‘grey dove’, Suna or Ordek, ‘duck’, Gaver- 
cin, ‘dove’. Tadhri, ‘pastridge’, occurs in Iran and in Pakistan. Shdhin, 
‘falcon’ may be inspired by Iqbal’s praise for the high-soaring bird. But 
unusual is the name of the daughter of the Seljukid ruler Chaghri Beg, 
‘Lord Hawk’ who was called Aslén Khdtin, ‘Lady Lion’. 

Parents like to give names of precious stones and jewels to girls 
although this, like many names of flowers, was previously done for 
slave-girls rather than for free women. Now these names are freely 
used: Almds, ‘diamond’, Gauhar, ‘jewel or pearl’, Shajarat ad-durr, 
‘pearl-tree’ (the slave who became Egypt's ruler in 1246), Durrddna, 
‘pearl’, Durrishahwar, ‘royal pearl’, Lu'lu’a |A) and Inci {T) for ‘pearl’ 
are equally common. 

Sometimes the ‘delicately walking girl’, Ghdda, is compared to an 
idol, Sanam, of a fairy, Parikhdn, ‘fairy queen’, Parizdd, ‘fairy-born’, 
Parijdn ‘fairy-soul’ and Parisimd, ‘fairy-face’ are also found in the Per- 
sianate tradition. She could be Raushanjabin, ‘of radiant forehead’, and 
make every one happy — hence the numerous compounds with the P- 
shad ‘happy’, like Dil-shdd ‘of happy heart’, Daulatshdd or Gawhar 

rule 


ments’, [smindz (T), ‘her name is, ..’ ', Shakarndz, ‘sugar ~’, further 
Nazli or Nazi ‘coquettish’. They can also be an all too lovable} ‘afflic: 
tion’, Fitna or Afet. And as women are supposed to be decorative, names 

with the ending — drd, ‘adorning’ are not rare in the Persianate world, 
such as Anjuman-drd, ‘adorning the assembly’, ‘Alam-drd or the more. 
famous Jahdn-drd, ‘world adorning’. According to a recent Indian pub- 
lication, drd can be added to almost every noun to form an elegant 
female name. Jabdn, ‘world’, again occurs alone and in numerous com- 
pounds, from Nar-jahan to Raunaq-jahdn or jahdn, ‘lustre’ 
or ‘sun of the world’. Ashraf-jahdn, ‘the noblest of the world’ occurs 
as well. 

Women are supposed to be dreamlike, hence names like Ru'yd, 
Hulyd, ‘dream’, and Sardb, ininerion ie eres nent eae 
able’ beauty is expressed by Farida (A) and Yegdne (PI, ‘unique’, 
the Turkish Bizsen, ‘you are one’, as well as Nadida and Bénazir (both 
P), ‘the like of whom was never seen’. Noble qualities like Miriivwet: 


“ . 
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wutiful paradisiacal tree, 
daughters Tasnima and Kauthar, the two waters of Paradise (cf, Tasnim 
and Kouthar for men). Firdaus, (Firdevs) and Jannat \in T. Cennet, also 
male), both names for Paradise, appear among women's names, and $0 
does Iram, the famous garden of Shaddid mentioned in the Qur'an 
(Sura 89/6). No wonder that one finds Malak (Melek), Firishta, ‘angel’ 
and even the plural, Mald’tka, seein wee vee ‘houri-like’, 
‘The fountain in Mecca, Zamzam, lends its name to Ms Zamzama 
{unless one interprets it as ‘murmur’. Among women in the area 
around Erzerum in north-eastern Anatolia, Tevrat and Incil, ‘Tora’ and 
‘Gospel’, are found. That Dunyd, ‘world’ is used, is not surprising as 


modest name. And one is relieved to find in rural areas, or among 
Bedouins, girls called after household goods: Bunna, ‘coffee bean’) 
among Egyptian fallahs, Tamra, ‘date’, Finjan ‘cup’, or Kishmish (P}, 
‘ied asin’, a Tuckey and Turan, Potakal and Névan, de three 
citrus 
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name: “Abbas becomes “Abbasi; jkciases ame ae 
the Persian -2dd, ‘born’ is changed into z2ddi, [ike Shahzddi, ‘princess’ 


Paeecarefrachedes rageat cree: A girl in Egypt was 
recently called Tuhddé, ‘fit to be given as a present’, and I also met 
one Hamasa, ‘whisper’. A Yugoslav Muslim woman called Téjide told 
me that she was, of course, expected to be a boy and to be called after 
her uncle Taj ad-din, but the parents then invented the form Tajide, 
which nicely fits into the pattern of many Turkish names of Persian 
origin, such as Gilzide ‘chosen’. 

Many women’s names are formed with words denoting ‘woman, 
lady’, such as the Persian bind: Mibrbdnd, Mahbdnd etc. Likewise, 
dukht, ‘daughter’, appears as part of the name, such as Tdjdukht, 
‘crown-daughter’ or the well known Turdndukht, ‘Turanian daughter’, 
our Turandot. Even the Arabic sitti (from sayyidati) is found in Persian 
names, such as Mdhsitti or Zarsitti, ‘gold-lady’."' Sit, on the other 
hand is used in Egypt mainly among the peasants, and is now regarded 
as somewhat old fashioned: but names like Sitt il-Ahle, ‘lady of the 
family’, Site il-Beit, ‘— of the house’, and even Sittuhum, ‘their lady’, 
have been used. 

‘Another way of naming girls is to use the combination of un-nisd, 
‘of the women’, as second part of a compound. These names are very 
frequent in the Indian subcontinent where ~ parallel to the names with 
ad-din ~ almost every noun can precede the genitive. Sayyid an-nisd, 
Sultdn an-nisé, Amir an-nisd determine the woman as ruler among, 
her peers, Zéb un-nisd and Zinat an-nisd ‘ornament of the women’, 
were two of the Mughal emperor Aurangzéb’s daughters. One can also 


Often it is not thought appropriate to mention 3 woman's name a8 
“a 
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«all, and therefore the Bedouins may refer to a woman as mastiira, ‘the 


and 
Jala, lalla belongs to the category of honorific addresses, as in Lalla 


‘around 1800, they were called by names with -bakhsh, like Pari-bakhsh 
ox Hayat-bakhsh. 


Wits ie 
‘Lions, Moons and Roses’ 
The Nickname or Lagqab 
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distinguish people of the same name from each other. This may be 
done simply by using words denoting the ‘elder’ and the ‘younger’, as 
in Hasan al-kabir and Hasan as-saghir, ‘the great’ and ‘the little Hasan’. 
In Persian, kdldn and kichik can be used for the same purpose, and 
Turkish uses bdyik and kigdk or dja (koca). Sometimes, the com- 
parative/superlative al-akbar and al-asghar or, in the case of women, 
their feminine form al-kubrd and as-sughrd are found, as in Khadijat 
al-kubré and Zaynab as-sughrd. If there were more than two persons 
with the same name, the second was known as al-ausaf, ‘the middle 
one’. Forsieiy,destccions He alba, 0d on ‘and ash-sharr, 
‘the bad one’ occurred as well."' Another distinction, used especially 
in Turkish areas, is that of colour: aq (ak) ‘white, noble’ and gard (kara) 
“black’, also ‘lowly’ often serve to distinguish between individuals and 
tribal confederations, as with the Turcomans of the White Sheep and 
he Mek Som Aqqéydnhi and Qaréqoyinla. 
Soubriquets like uzun (T) in Uzun Hasan, (the fifteenth 


terer}, the ninth century Carolingian hymn-writer. Although Muslims 
are warned in the Qur'an not to use nasty nicknames and, in subsequent 
tradition, not to address any with a laqab he dislikes, a great number 


gammatical 
characteristics, lie. af al, fem. fa'la.] A peep into the telephone diree- 
tory of the Yemen — to give only one example - shows that such names 


‘lame’, al-akwa’ ‘he with protruding elbows’, al-ash'ath ‘the unkempt 
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‘as basir, 'seeing’; or a blind scholar was given the kunya Abi'l-‘aynd’, 
“father of the large-cyed woman’. This grammatical model can be 
emphasised by a different vocalization; al-utrdsh ‘stone deaf’, al-u'rdj, 


‘The same tendency to point out bodily defects is of course found 
among non-Arabs: here Timur-i lang, ‘limping Timur’ (hence our 
Tamerlane) is the best-known example. Qizil (kizil) ‘red’ is quite fre- 

quent among Persians and Turks, someone with a mole would be called 
{otTurkish ceingl [asta Minglt Abmnod or in the Otroessn form, bell. 
2h peng sake ear area hea gerne 


‘one with large eyes’, The Arabic historian Ibn Taghribirdi in the 
fifteenth century explains that the Turkish name dshqaldg means ile 
kulak, ‘with three ears’, for such nicknames were very common in his 
time among the Mamluks in Egypt and Syria who were, after all, largely 
of Turkish origin. Individuals with six fingers are known from Persian, 
shash angusht, and Turkish, alt! parmak, and not a few people were 
known as deli, teli (T) or diwdna (P| ‘mad’, like Deli Hiseyin Paga as 
contrasted to Kiigitk (little) Huseyin Pasa. 

to the tendency to highlight people's defects, one may use 
positive alqdb for them. This is certainly the case in areas of Iran such 
as Azerbaijan, where a blind person may be called chashm-i ‘Ali, “Ali's 
eye’, and a bald one, zul/-s "Ali, "Ali's tresses’, 


It seems that everywhere animal names are used as algab, whether it 
be himdr (donkey), timsdb (crocodile), al-fahd (the cheetah|, al-jamal 
{the camel), al-jdmis (the water buffalo), or zurdfa (giraffe - which still 
oceurs in $an‘a). In Persian one may find Zhinda Pil (living elephant) 
or piltan (of elephant’s size). In Turkish bord (wolf) or kokb6rd (grey 
» woll}, tile (fox) and many more appear not only as proper names but 
as nicknames. 

‘Such algab offered excellent opportunities for satirists, as when the 

two secretaries of a Mamluk amir were distinguished by the nicknames: 


| 
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‘donkey’ and thaur, ‘bull’!’ Perhaps worse was the situation in 
the Persian city of Abivard in the twelfth century where all the civil 
animal nicknames so that a poet, Baba Sauda’, stated in 


“The superintendent is a dog (Sadr ad-dtrrsag) 

The revenue collector is a camel (Jalal ad-dist Istarjdni Qurbin} 

The tax collector is a cow (Muhammad Kala gdw) 

And the qadi is a donkey (Aba Sa’id khar}. 

fe Whe then is the illage’ Ste doe o them 

To be kicked, to have to count money, and beating..." 
People with feline characteristics might be called al-qutayf, ‘little tom- 
cat’, or Mashish, ‘cat’, elegant and flighty ones, farpit or farfar, ‘but 
terfly’. Sometimes we are informed about the reason for a specific 
Jagab: the maéliki jurist in “Cairouan (d. 240/854) was called 
Sahniin, i.e. a sharp-eyed bird. Babbaghd ‘parrot’ is a fitting surname 
for a poet, in Delhi, the poet Amir Khusrau (d. 1325) was tenderly 
called futi-yi Hind, ‘India’s parrot’ (for parrots, contrary to Western 
understanding, are connected in the eastern Islamic world with sugar, 
sweet speech, and wisdom. The lagab of the noted Egyptian politician, 
Zoghlil, means ‘squab’. 

To call a successful merchant in Tunisia fdr adh-dhahab, ‘gold 
mouse’ is certainly a good idea, but why, one asks oneself, was someone 
nicknamed kurd’ an-naml, ‘ant's trotter’? ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib appears 
sometimes as ya'sib, ‘King of the bees’, owing to his leadership and 
his legendary relation with bees. The wellknown author Dik al-jian 
4s ‘rooster of the jinns’, so called because he was ugly and had green 

eyes, and the leader of the White Sheep Turcomans, Qardyelek (T}is 
‘black leech’. Of a more honorific nature are the soubriquets from the 
animal world given to Sufis, such as al-bdz al-ashhab, ‘the white falcon’ 
for ee cae ‘royal falcon’, for Lal Shahbaz 
Qalandar in 

Duck saad Raed iat pees epulitemeaat al-ward, ‘the 
rose’, faldfil, ‘pepper’, az-zabib, ‘raisin’ are still in use (bd zbib, ‘father 
of raisins’ means, however, in Tunisian parlance, someone with pim- 
ples), Basi, ‘onion’ and biftikch, ‘water melon’ are known from the Mid- 


and the same ‘flatness of the face’ which is alluded to in his case is 


expressed, in modem Tunisia, by the laqab Bi khobza, ‘father of flat 
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pebbles tured into candy. But what is the stary of Dagi¢ al-'id , ‘flour 
of the Feast’, whose descendant was # well known author in Egypt in 
the late thirteenth century? And why did As-sukkar wa'llimin, 

another Egyptian from Mamluk times, receive bis nickname ‘Mr Sugar 


according to the usual explanation, because their ancestor pronounced 
the word qabd, ‘gown’ as tabd." The poet Haysa Baysa used to repeat 
these two obsolete words with the meaning ‘in dire straits’, and a Per- 
sian bears the nickname Khush Khush, which may be rendered ‘Mr 
OK’." A Moroccan leader who liked to interrupt other people by insert- 
ing ‘just two words’, Ja) hatte, became kncwa by chi expesntony 

by his constant use of hdkadhd, ‘thus’, and a merchant who 


isal-Muqanna’, the veiled’ prophet of Khurasan in the eight century. 
People’s imagination in inventing colourful algdb is apparently with- 

‘out limit, and although al-Nawawi devotes a whole chapter of his book 

to warning his readers not to designate people by nasty alqdb, especially 


sha'rdnf ot sha‘rdwi (both meaning ‘hairy’| but also ra’s al-ghdba ‘forest 
head’; worse is the laqad latim ash-shaytdn, ‘smitten by Satan’, for a 
poor creature with a misshapen face. And who would like to be called 
rif at-s4'ds, ‘peacock’s foot’, which is the ugliest part of a beautiful 
bird, or udhn al-himdr, ‘donkey's ear’? Layl ash-shita’, ‘winter night’ 


. When a disgusting governor 
of Yemen was called, because of his looks, ‘ajiiz al-yaman, ‘the old 
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crone of the Yemen’, it makes some sense, as does the soubriquet zil! 
ash-shaytdn, ‘Satan's shadow’, for a rebel — probably to contrast him 
with the legitimate caliph who was God’s shadow on earth. And it 
must have been a rather untidy gddi in Bursa (he died in 1574) who 
was known as kai kedisi, ‘cat living in the ashes’, although long before 

his time a Qarmathian agitator in the tenth century was known as [bn 
Hirrat ar-raméd, ‘son of the ash-cat’.* 

‘The Arabic litterateur al-Tha‘alibi relishes the enumeration of such 
nicknames from Baghdad and Nishapur, some of which are rather 
eccentric, But he cannot tell us why someone was called sdf al-kalb, 
‘dog’s wool’, sardwil al-ba‘ir, ‘camel’s pants’ (reminiscent of ‘the cat's 
pyjamas’) or nigdb al-‘anaz;‘goat’s belly’ (resembling German family 
names like Ziegenbalg or Ziegenspeck). Libyat at-tays, ‘buck’s beard, 
goatee’ is explicable, but why was one of the caliph al-Mu'tamid’s 
eunuchs called ‘araq al-maut,'sweat of death’? 

The use of such nicknames is still common, as recent studies from 
North Africa show:"* wajh al-kabsh, ‘ram’s face’, for example ; and 
while a tiny individual can be called kalldshay’, ‘like nothing’, an 
extremely tall and skinny one was named khayt al-batil, the long thin 
gossamer that sometimes floats in the air. A great liar in Tunis became 
known as gharbal lekdiib (ghirbél al-kadbab}, ‘sieve for lies', 


im medieval Arabia bore the nickname ‘adid al-alf, ‘counted for a 
thousand’."* 


As decent women are rarely seen outside their homes there was no 
reason to give them algdb, prostitutes, however, can be called by 
nicknames which, judging by the material from North Africa, are quite 
outspoken, such as kdmyé, ‘truck’ for a brutal woman of this type. If 
the intention was to hurt the family’s honour one could address a 
person as [bn al-badhrd’, ‘son of one with a large clitoris’. 


As people are quicker to recognize defects in others than to acknow- 
ledge their beauty or kindness, the number of ugly and nasty algab by 
far outweighs those which are pleasant and laudatory. However, among 
the qualities most highly praised is generosity: Ma" as-samd’, ‘water 
from heaven’, or qatil al-ji', ‘he who kills hunget’, are among the 


soubriquets given to generous people. 
‘A beautiful person could be called dibdia, ‘brocade’, and one of the 
Egyptian Mamluks was sumamed ', owing to his 


at-Tilimsini became known as ash-shdbb az-zarif, ‘the elegant youth’. 
Some algab point also to wealth and case, such asthe Persian hazit 
54 a1 
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thousand horses’ or shatht kalla, sissy table of cand, asa 
In certain circumstances, algab were given to people to attract good 
fortune, 


Kulthdm-shamd’il, ‘a girl with the noble qualities of Umm Kultham’ 
{the Prophet's daughter}, 

Other alqdb of this auspicious character are Nik@ Siyar and Farrukh 
Siar, ‘of good life’ and ‘of happy life’, or Raushan Akhtar and Far- 
khunda Akhtar, ‘radiant star’ and ‘lucky star’. This kind of laqab how: 

the official 


here.” We mention only one very typical example, that of the ‘Abbasid 
els Maes (vo rabd fsa 1126-1189 he chose his regnal title 
because the Prophet had appeared to him in a dream and told him: 

‘This affair will reach you—so follow (fa'gtafi) God's command! 
Such cases are quite frequently attested for poets, who may be named 
‘after a particularly striking line from their verse.” Perhaps the most 
amusing example is that of the poet ‘A'id al-kalb, ‘he who visits the 
dog’ who complained that nobody looked after him during his illness: 

And I even visit your dogs when they are sick, 

‘but you do not visit me! 
Sometimes poets are named as a consequence of some adventure, as 
in the case of Ta’abbata Sharran, ‘he carried something evil under the 
arm pit’, or else because of some pretention as with al-Mutanabbi, ‘the 
pretender to prophethood’, who perhaps owed his name to some early 
connection with ultra-Shiite groups in ‘Iraq. 

‘One special case af algdb has to be mentioned here which occurs in 
the classical period of Arabic, that is a genitive relationship between 
the proper name and an object or person: Kuthayyir ‘Azza was called 
after his beloved "Azza, and one Umayya who was constantly engaged 
in ritual prayer, saldt, became known as Umayyat as-saldt, The rela- 
tion to 4 specific tribe ar family can also be expressed in such a laqab 
A’shd bani Asad, ‘A'sha who belongs to the tribe Banu Asad’, 


Asin other cultures, a person's profession would often provide a laqab. 
‘Many of these nouns have the same word pattern in Arabic such as 
al-khayydt, ‘the tailor’, al-warrdq, ‘the papermaker’ ot ‘capyist’, al- 
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haddad, ‘the blacksmith’, al-jarrdh, ‘the surgeon’, al-bannd’, ‘the 
mason’, al-khayydm, ‘the tent-maker’, al-balldj, ‘the cotton-carder’, 
and infinitely more. Many were taken over into other Islamic languages 
and usually lost the definite article a/-. It should not be, however, 
assumed that they all indicate an individual's present profession; the 
professional Jaqab of an ancestor is often used for generations and 
merely becomes a family name.” 

‘As well as the frequent use of the word pattern just mentioned, one 
can also find professional names derived, as a nisba, from a plural: 
al-qaldnisi, ‘the hat-maker’ (who produces the high hats typical of 
medieval scholars, the qalansuwal, ath-tha'dlibi, ‘the dealer im fox 
furs’, al-qawariri, ‘maker of glass bottles’, or as-sa’dti, ‘clock maker’. 


money-changer’, ‘banker’, al-baytdr, ‘the vet’ or al-mustaufi, ‘the 


Paymaster’ 

In Persian no special forms are used to define professions but profes- 
sional alqab are, of course, also frequent, be it piistindiiz, ‘he who 
stitches fur coats’, bdzargdn, ‘merchant’, isfahsdlér, ‘commander’, or 
kamdangar, ‘bow-maker'. Some Arabic titles are much more used in 
Fis Percent oxi then eee hearer 
‘the secretary’, which is a Jagab often found among the clerical class 
in Iran and India.” 

Sometimes the Turkish suffix -// is found in Persian (and even Arabic) 
professional alqab. in Turkish a person's profession is generally given 
by adding the suffix -/i (ct,¢i) to the object of his or her work: ekmek, 
‘bread’ = ekmekgi, ‘baker’; hali, ‘rug’ = halici, ‘rug-maker, 
gorba, ‘soup’, sotbact, "he peran in chars of the vou’ an important 
office in military circles as well as among the dervishes). In India 
can add the suffix -waild (fem. rai eh anecia and ca pmiican age 
indicating the profession: séddwdterwdld is someone who sells soda- 
water, 

‘As we have already seen, many of these algdb have developed into 
regular family names. This is also true of the numerous nouns in Indo 
Muslim names which appear time and again and are likely to confuse 
the reader who does not understand why there are so many Chaudhry 
(spelled in a dozen different ways). Chaudhry corresponds exactly to 
the German Schulze (the headman of a villagel, which is equally fre- 


and the somewhat rarer arbdb, ‘lord’, the chief of an area (mainly in 
Iran and the North West frontier}. Mirzd is used among the Turco-Per- 
sian aristocracy, nawab {hence our nabob) is member of aruling family. 
Séthi means a wholesale merchant. Fe 
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‘In the Turkish areas one finds bey, which traditionally should be 


Le. the head eunuch, or with -bdshi, ‘head o-’ like bostancibagf, ‘head- 
gardener’,* 


names could sometimes be given as a nickname just to 


lagab 

Closely related to professional alqdb and in part a subgroup of them 
are those with a religious connotation. We need not mention the 
innumerable bdj/i, who have performed the hajj, the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; not the qadi, ‘the religious judge’, and mu/ti, ‘who gives legal 
opinions’, In the Subcontinent such designations precede the proper 
name: Mufti Jamdl ad-din. Muqri’ ot qari’, ‘he who recites the Qur'in' 
belong here, as does dkhtind, ‘religious teacher’ (often Shiite), imdm 
“leader of prayer’ and bafiz, ‘he who knows the Qur'an by heart’. The 


‘master’, the title mauld amir al-mu'minin, ' ‘the client of the Comman- 
der of the faithful’ was given in ‘Abbasid times to rulers who were 
semi-independent, As miildy, it constitutes part of the title of the 
Moroccan sultans, such as Malay Idris, and as mauldnd, ‘our lord’ (T 
pronounciation Mevidna) it becomes the honorific title of religious 
scholars in the Middle Ages. As such it is still used. Maulwi now often 
designates someone who has obtained the degree of maulwi fatil or 
maulwi kdmil (comparable to a BA or MA in secular institutions) from 
a theological seminary (madrasa), ie. the traditional theologian. In its 
ein rg it has assumed a rather negative connota- 


tion among 
Sometimes the religious office is even more specific as in imam 
al-haramayn, ‘the imdm of the two sacred places, ie, Mecca and 
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Medina’, or gayyim al-jausiyya, ‘the custodian of the Jauziyya 
mosque’. Shaykh al-islém, formerly merely an honorific pics 
developed into the highest religious office in Ottoman Turkey. Great 
admiration for a person's learning is expressed by calling him ‘alléma, 
‘most leamed', as in the case of the Shiite theologian Ibn Mutahhar 
al-Hilli (4. 1326) and, in our own century, Dr Mubammad Iqbal (d. 
1938). In the Shia world the title mujtahid, ‘who independently inter- 
prets the Divinely inspired law’, is traditional for the leading theolo- 
sian; dyatulldh, ‘God's sign’ is of more recent origin, from Qajar times. 
Hujjat al-islim, ‘oot of al’ formerly reserved for the greatest 
theologians of their epoch, has become our day merely a title for a 
hee panes SSR ERR ET LI 

‘Sufi connections are also clearly marked in the algdb: an early ascetic 
might be known as al-bakka’, ‘he who weeps much’; shaykh and mur- 
shid, ‘spiritual guide’ in the Arab world (shaykh has a different conno- 
tation in the Subcontinent), or the Persian pir for the same high rank 
are traditional. A majdhib is someone who has become demented 
under the attraction, jadhba, of an overwhelming religious experience, 
and faqir, ‘poor’ occurs nowadays often in names of people attached 
to a Sufi shrine, like Allan Faqir, a singer in Pakistan, In Turkey, akhi 
(ahi), the member of a religious organisation in the Middle Ages, 
appears in names like bn Akhi Turk, and ghdzi, ‘the fighter for the 
faith’, can also be used as the Jagab for a hero. Babur, the founder of 
the Mughal empire in India, expresses, in a little poem, his happiness 
that he can now truly be called ghdzi. 

At times, family relationships also appear in the Jaqab, like démdd, 
son-in-law, in a number of Turkish names, ¢.g., Damad Ibrahim Pasha, 
who was related to the sultan. Such titles — like the Indian kékd, ‘foster- 
brother’, or angé, ‘wet-nurse’ — are frequent in Mughal India and help 
in sorting out the complicated family patterns of the members of the 
ruling aristocracy. 

Still another type of alqab are those given by rulers to great artists 


malik ash-shu'ard’, ‘prince of poets’, or, in Arabic countries amir ash 
shu'ara’. ‘One can also find a taj ash-shu‘aré, ‘crown of poets’. Painters 
and calligraphers could be surnamed zarrin qalam, ‘golden Pent 
jawdhir ragam, ‘jewel letters’, “ambarin galam, ‘ambergris pen’ 

pay opi gi topline eo ‘asr or — az-zamdn, ~tt aatrc 
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‘or, in the case of a poet, to his pen-name. "Fhus, the poet Falaki, ‘con- 
nected with the sky, falak’, was named shams ash-shu'ard, ‘sun of the 
poets’, ipreecttige Muhammad became afdal ash-shu'ard, ‘the 


by 

tayyér, ‘the flying one’, because after his hands and feet had been cut 
off he ‘flew’ a8 it were to paradise. In general, those who are slain in 
the Path of God, in religious war, or die because of other specified 
causes (for instance during pilgrimage) are honoured by the Jagab 
shahid, ‘martyr’. People killed for other reasons appear ~ sometimes — 

ss aqill, ‘killed’. Thus, the founder ofthe ltumsnist,iakrdgh. school 
of Sufism, Suhrawardi, who was killed in 1191, is still remembered as 


Finally, one should always add the words al-marbiim ‘the one to 
whom mercy has been shown’, or rather ‘will hopefully have been 
shown or ab: maphfi, ‘the ane whos r hopefully wil be -fogiven’ 


- . 
Murad and Danyal, as al-marhiim and al-maghfiir. The Mughal 


Among the algdb one finds one group that developed into a real ism, 
{proper name} and is used today, especially in the Subcontinent, very 
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frequently. This is the group constituted by anoun plus ad-din, ‘of the 
religion’, such as Badr ad-din, ‘full moon of religion’, Husém ad-din, 
‘sword of religion’. These algab precede the proper name: Shihdb ad- 
din Ahmad." 

This type of name has developed out of the official honorary titles, 
the khitab, which were given to leading men of state and religion to 
emphasize their rank and dignity. Originally they were composed of 
an impressive noun plus ad-daula, ‘the state’, which could then be 
enlarged to — ad-daula wa'd-din, like 'Izz ad-daula wa'd-din, ‘Glory 
of state and religion’. During the days of the Buwayhid sultans such 
titles were bestowed upon ministers and political leaders by the caliph, 


mulk, ‘sword of the kingdom’. ona thucaeioed eaty cube 
were bestowed upon civil functionaries, scholars, judges, and other 
primarily religious officials. 

It seems that the Ghaznawid ruler Sebuktigin (d. 997) was the first 
to bear the double title Nagir ad-daula wa'd-din, ‘helper of state and 
religion’. Already at that time the use of honorific alqdb must have 
been frequent enough to inspire al-Khwarizmi, a somewhat rebellious 
poet, to write: 

What do I care that the “Abbasids have thrown open the gates 
of kunyas and alqab? 


This caliph of ours has few dirhams in his hands ~ 
So he lavishes honorifics on people!” 
After 1200, compounds with ad fo became part sod perce ot 
name, the person’s qualities or rank notwithstanding. This custom, 
however, developed primarily in the Eastern part of the Muslim world. 
Persian i 


possible connections between Islamic names like Farid ad-din, Bahd” 
ad-din or Ghiydth ad-din and the Persian names Faridiin, Behdin, and 
Kamdén respectively." This may or may not be correct, in any case, 
indulgence in alqdb of all sorts soon became typical of the eastern part 
of Islam while in the West — perhaps as a reaction against the flood of 
honorifics used by the ‘Abbasids and Fatimids ~ such algab were given 
only rarely. One of the few, and in this case wellchosen, alqdb in Spain 


changed the Prophet's sunna and exchanged it for a devilish innova- 
tion.” 

The development was irreversible, and soon elegant relations 
eedaen sk Fama adi lagel tcge. Natc-ANA2, would be 
nicknamed Ndgir ad-din, a Sa'd, Sa'd ad-din. Mubammad is combined 

with Shams ad-din, ‘sun of religion’, Abmad with shihdb-, 


. Ibrihim was sometimes i ciebuaed with burhdn, 


| strength, ! 
Persian names were of course included in this process, and one finds 
| Husdm ad-din Lajin ot jamal ad-din Aqqush, as in fact in the Mamluk 


‘uppermost 
that in the eastern part of the Muslim world almost any noun could 
be combined with ad-din, and the useful list compiled by Dietrich” 
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can be extended by quite a number of strange combinations — from the 
Bengali Mafiz (= mubdfiz. ‘preserver’ ad-din to sama” Loreal 
of religion’. The traveller Ibn Batriita in the fourteenth century 

tions sayyidnd fuldn ad-din, ‘our lord so-and-so of religion’, al 
although this is probably only a kind of abbreviation, people have con- 
‘unued to invent combinations which make an Arab (and an Arabist) 
shudder. Thus, ane can find Persian nouns preceding the ed-din, such 
1s éftab ad-din ‘sun of religion’, mahtab ‘moonlight’ — and what about 
ndydb ad-din, ‘the rare one of religion’? In the Subcontinent one can 
sometimes trace a development from the popular chirdgh din, ‘lamp 
of religion’, to chirdgh ad-din and finally to the correct, fully Arabic, 
siraj ad-din. The 1 of izdfet, showing the genitive relation, which would 
be required for a correct Persian construction imitating the Arabic 
form, is often left out, and instead of férdz-i din, ‘splendour of 

the person is simply called Férdz Din. Alif din, ‘the alif the first letter 
of the alphabet) of religion’, is attested and gave the satirist Akbar 
Allahabadi the chance to congratulate the bearer of this name, author 
of a religious treatise, that he was not bé-din, ‘without religion’ (ar 
‘the ba’,’ the second letter in the Arabic alphaber, ‘of religion.’). Com- 
binations like faqir ad-din ‘the poor one of religion’ or shaff' ad-din, 
“intercessor of religion’ sound strange to an Arab, but among the com- 
positions with Persian nouns, aghdz ad-din ‘beginning of religion’ is 
attested as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century in the 
biography of Nizam ad-din Auliya of Dehli. People also tended, and 
still do, in India and Pakistan, to extend any ism by adding ad-din, 
thus ‘Umar ad-din, Mansur ad-din etc. In recent times veneration for 
the poet-philosopher Iqbal is reflected in names like Igbdl ad-din. In 
Indonesia, mas or almds ad-din, dhahab ad-din and 'agiq ad-din are 
found: ‘diamond’, ‘gold’, and ‘agate of religion’. And the reason why 4 
poor Bengali bore the incredible name Peymir ad-din, ‘cheese of relig- 
ion’, was, so I was told, that the boy's father had informed his Hindu 
landlord of the child's birth and asked for a name, and the latter who 
‘was just eating his breakfast, suggested ‘cheese’ which the Muslim 
villager then islamicized by adding d-din. On the other hand, Indo 
Pakistani Muslims delight in highsounding combinations of Arabic 
terms with ad-din, such as Ihtishdm ad-din or Tamyiz ad-din, “de- 
cency’ or ‘distinction of religion’. Isldm ad-din is also attested, and 
even recommended; and it seems typical that the Egyptian poet Salih 
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some for daily wse, and thus several ways of abbreviating them were 
preceding 


In Iran and India another change around 1600: names with 
ad-din were abridged by adding a long d to the governing noun: 
ad-din became Tagiya; the ‘Molld Sadrd (d. 1640) 
was originally Sadr ad-din, the ad-din, 


calligrapher 
‘Thus names like Amind, Kamdld, Jaldld, Sirdjd, Rukné or Shuja'a 
developed and typically Indian names like Ta'zim ad-din, ‘glorification 
of religion’, appeared as Ta'zimd. Sometimes, the ending was enlarged 
to -ay: Mukhlisay, 

‘Special ‘ad-din’ alqab were given to slaves and eunuchs, and their 
‘use especially in Mamluk Egypt is well documented ~ a slave ‘Ambar 
‘ambergris’ would be called Shujd' ad-din, a Muhsin became Jamdl 
ad-din.* Occasionally ladies af note were given a name with ad-din, 
such as $afwat ad-din or $afiyat ad-din, from the root safiya, ‘to be 


pure’. 
Besides the alqdb formed with ad-din related names with al-isldm, 


appearance of tslarn’, Kayf al-isldm, Pirdaus al-islam and Saqi a: islém 
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net cio Carian ah Biadis tae Sees Ase een 
Asrar al-imdn ‘mysteries of the faith’. 

‘A related feature ofall this isthe formation of algab with az-zamdn 
‘of the time They are found as honorifics from the Middle Ages 
onwards, as for example the noted ‘Abbasid author Bad az-zamdn 
Hamadhdni, or the poet ‘Ayn az-zamadn, pointing to the assumption 
that the writer was ‘the unprecedented master’ or ‘the essence (or eye) 


time’, In Mughal India such titles were given to famous painters like 
Nadir az-zamdn, ‘rarity of his time’, but eventually these too were 
used as proper names. The governing noun it always one of praise and 


leries one finds someone surnamed ghurrat az-zaman, ‘the prime of 
his time’, and in the East, the Persian dftdb (sun) is connected with 
az-zamdn. 

There are related combinations with al-‘dlam, ‘the world’, and 
besides the typical Sufi appellation qutb al-'dlam, ‘the pole, of axis, of 
the world’ one encounters Badr al-'dlam (or in Persian 
Badr.i ‘élam|, ‘full moon of the world’, gabib or bad al-'dlam, ‘the 
handsome or unprecendented-one of the world’. 


In connection with names that express gratitude for the birth of a child 
we have already mentioned ‘Atd Alléh or Hibat Allah, ‘God's gift’, But 
other combinations of Allah with a preceding noun — besides ‘Abdullah 
—are also used in amazing variety. They may have developed out of 
the nicknames given to some prophets in the Qur'an, like Khalil Allah, 
‘God’s friend’ for Abraham. Later, Noah was known as Najiy Allah, 
‘saved by God’, Adam as Safiy Allah, ‘God's sincere friend’ and Idris 
as Rafi Allah, ‘uplifted by God’, The first caliph Abd Bakr became 
known as 'Atig Allah, ‘freed by God’, because God had freed him from 
Hellfire,“* and among ‘Ali’s surnames one finds the high-sounding Yad 
Allah, ‘God's hand’ and ‘Ayn Allah ‘God's eye’. One of the most famous. 
heroes of early Islamic history, Khalid ibn al-’ an see ee 


who spent many years in Mecca, being ‘close’ to God. In modern times 
the Tatar reformer Misa Jarullah is the best-known bearer of this name, 
‘The Turkish designation Bayt Allah, ‘God's house’, may also refer to 
someone who stayed near the Ka'ba for a long time. nA 


“ 
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‘Many of the compounds with Allah expressed bravery in God's ser- 
Dbegianing 


ton’, raat ‘rest’, sa'd ‘felicity’, amdn ‘safety’ or "God's 
power’, The quite common Rahmat Alldh, ‘God’s mercy’ appears in 
the Indian as Rakimolla. Sometimes 


‘expressions are turned into names of this kind, from Ayat Allah, ‘God's 
sign’ (not only as title but as name!) and the Qur‘énic Sibghat Alléh 


for up. 
areas of Iraq called his son chelb (= Kalb) Allah, ‘God's dog’, ‘so that 
he may be faithful like a dog to God’. On the other hand, there is ‘Ashiq 
Alldh, ‘he who is an ardent lover of God’. 

‘Many of the names are difficult to explain, and it seems that a ten- 
dency set in to form compounds with Alldh and most of the Divine 
names known from the type ‘abd +, and thus, instead of ‘Abdur Rahim, 
‘Abdus Salém one encounters Rahim Alléh, Salém Alldh, Hamid 
Allah (which is a surname of the Prophet, ‘praised by God’ and may 
have triggered off this development}. “ There are similar combinations 
of a Divine name with ed-din: Rahim ad-din, Hamid ad-din etc. 

‘The imagination of Indian Muslims did not stop there. Often the 
word Alldh was replaced by one of the Divine names among which 
al-haqg, ‘the Divine Trath’ (a typical Sufi designation for God) appears 
most frequently, along with ar-rabmdn, ‘the Merciful’. A few examples 
from recent Indo-Pakistani nomenclature include: Asad ar-rahmdn, 
‘lion of the Merciful’; Zill ar-rahman, ‘shadow of the ‘Merciful’; Sdjid 
~; ‘he who prostrates himself’, Mizdn-, ‘scales of -'; Fasib -, ‘eloquent 
~' Mumntda, ‘chosen, elect ~' ‘Masta , favoured by the Merciful’, 


braces (ets pepsi ee ‘, which may strike us as some: 
‘what incongruous, and even Tanzi ar-rabman, ‘sending-down by the 
Merciful’ appears although this is a designation of the Qur'an. 
calsiagq eppenaia DakraFaed “benificence of the Divine Truth’; 
‘Ziya’ al- baga, ‘radiance of ~'; Nizdm ~, ‘order ~', Pjdz~, ‘non-imitable 
miracle ~; Nasi -, ‘breeze ~'; Hidayat -, ‘right guidance’, or Sha’n 
al-Hagq, ‘matter, prestige, rank ~'. Again, one feels that almost any 
noun with a positive value can be combined with these Divinenames. 
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Among the other Divine names that are used in combinations Karim, 
‘the Benificent’, appears several times, as Anwar al-karim, ‘lights of 


Incomparable’, Siraj al-maulé, ‘Lamp of the Lord’, Nar al-baqi,‘Light 
of the Everlasting’, Najm al-ghani, ‘star of the Rich’, Rhaliq as-subhdn, 
‘worthy of the Highly Praised’. Even the term kibriyé’, ‘Divine Gran- 
deur’ is found in names like "Indyat-i kibriyd, ‘Kindness of the Grand- 
eur‘ or Ghuldm-i Kibriyd, ‘servant of the Grandeur’ (in both cases, 


or the Lahore or Dhaka telephone-directory reveals many more such 


Subcontinent, and to a certain extent in Iran too, they are considered 
perfectly normal, and some recently published lists of Islamic Names 
from Iran and India list and recommend them. 

Finally, one may ask in what relation a name like Habib Allah, 
‘God's friend’ (one of the Prophet’s surnames] stands to Persian names 
often found in the Afghan areas such as Khuddyér, Khudddést, Yaz- 
danydr ot Alldhydr, all with the meaning ‘God's friend’. But here much 
more research remains to be done. 


We have already mentioned that in many cases a grammatical kunya 
= Abiix may assume the function of a lagab because this construction 
frequently points to some physical or psychological abnormality: Ab 
sinna, ‘Father of one tooth’, Abi shdma, ‘Pather of amole’, Abd rujayla, 
‘Father of the little (deformed) foot’, etc. 

A related form used in alqdb is constructed with dh, fem. dhdt, 
‘owner, possessor of ~ ', Dhd'n-niin, ‘the possessor of the fish’ is the 
Jagab of Jonah {Yinus) who was swallowed by the fish, the poet Dhu’r- 
rumma is ‘possessor of an old piece of rope’.” Dhd often occurs with 


‘with two left hands’ is Dha'sh-shamdlayn, while a dexterous and suc- 
cessful official could become known as Dhii'l-yaminafn, ‘the one with 
two right hands’. Such forms appear in official titles in ‘Abbasid times 
where one finds the dhi-wizdratayn, ‘be who was visier rw! of 


form a Jagab..This is particularly soin non-Arab areas with 
differing tribes, races, and clans whose names were not, as with the 


pr 
hae 
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‘early Arabs, expressed by a nisba. Such algdb — many of which are 


adding -zay or khel family of -}to the tribal name: Ydsufzay, Kakdkhel. 
‘The Awdn, Tiwana, Kanbob, Nin, Lund, Chima and Sidl are usually 
related to the Punjab, the Batt and Dar to Kashmir. The Bal6ch and 


Mubammad Khan Jamdlf, Nabibakhsh Khdn Baléch, Karim Khan 
Zand and many more, Lately many families have dropped these tribal 
Co NR a aad 
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Views 


‘A Name too Heavy to Bear’ 
Change and Transformation of Names 


Endearment 


Beautiful and highsounding as many Islamic names are, they could 
hardly be used in the family. On the one hand one must avoid the 
desecration of the names of prophets or names connected with religious 
values by all too frequent use. On the other hand — and this is perhaps 
even more important — it was, and still is, considered improper to 
address respected members of the family and society at large by per- 
sonal name. In early Islam, to address someone with his or her full 
name was regarded as highly formal and official, and to call a woman 
Yd Hafsa bint ‘Umar! (O Hafga, daughter of ‘Umar) would create an 
atmosphere of respect. The use of the kunya for such purposes has 
already been mentioned (p. 00 above]. Other ways of expressing respect 
toward an elder member of the family, or even of a large circle of 

acquaintances, is to revert to terms of relationship such as abla, apa 
(T) ‘elder sister’ (either alone or with the preceding name: Maryam 
apa) ‘uncle’, ‘aunt’ (differentiated according to the paternal or maternal 
line) and many more. 

In the Subcontinent miydn is a respectful but loving way to address 
a venerable elderly man: Qutb ad-din will thus be called Qutub Miydn, 
Likewise, the suffix -jee is often used to imply a kind of good wish, as in 
apa-jee, ‘dear elder sister’, among the Bohora community it often forms 
family names: Salibji. pewter ur peemyeecttdeae 
developed in Muslim societies and would deserve a special study. 

Besides these, many forms of endearment have been invented for 
children and family members, and the ‘urf, the name by which a person 
{a bnucwra ta the Saally, fo abven tomaglesshy diieckas fafen his OFRIE 
given name. 


One way to express endearment is by the use of the diminutive. 
However, diminutive forms can also be used for ive, and the 
Prophet expressly wamed his followers to use them for deprecative 
purposes, tahgir.' 


‘The Arabic diminutive is formed by changing the vocalization of the — 
seri tat is Oo Die conan Sree ae 
second one with an ay: Fad! becomes Fudayl; ‘abd, ‘ubayd, and 
Tulayha, the same is true for the feminine: Hafsa becomes Hufayga, 
Jamila, Jumayla. Nomses wih a hang in the fest opie tang 


A 3) 


appear @ poctaster might 
Shires? free abuts, “poss aaa satcion by tha panos of J'tar wa 
Joanie Interestingly, words with a feminine ending 


be changed into masculine forms in case of endearment: 
Prophet called "Wish, Ya "A'lsh, AbO phase Yé Abd Hitr, and 
‘Usama, Yd Usaym.* 
ity atta ger i 
forms like Fayrama from Fatima.’ In the case of names 


‘Futaytam, ‘Abmad and Himid tum into Hammad, Hammada, 
Sulayman into Sallim, Hasan into Hassiina. This latter form again 
can be abbreviated so that Hasstin becomes Hassi, Hassd. Forms end: 


nickname kéfirak, ‘ictle infidel’ was quite appropriate. Turkish uses 
ik, juq (cik, cuk) for diminutives, and the Mamluk historian Ibn Tagh- 
sibirdi is at pains to explain the name ‘Alijiq by stating ‘and jiq is 
diminutive in Turkish’.* However, here the endearment is probably as 
strong as, if not stronger, than the negative connotation of the dimin- 
utive. 


As for proper nicknames, they often differ 8 much from the original 
‘name that the non-initiated will have difficulty in recognizing them 
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{es Reppene tn fie West sees ee 
the Subcontinent where 


more simplified in family usage: Mahmid becomes Moodi, Murtaza 
tums into Muzhan, Fatima appears as Foti or Fotd, ‘Affaf as Fifi. 

In sayyid families where children are given a long list of official 
names the 'urf by which they are known in the family can be completely 
unrelated, and one may discover that an ‘Adil or Sulayman is really 
oles errs ee ee 


tendency 
in Muslim families settled in the West, where a Jamshid may appear 
as jimmy. 

A special way of abbreviating a name is to use only the initial ~ Mim 
Néin may be the name under which some Muhammad, or Mustafa, 
Nigir is known, and the Indian author Zoe (= z) Ansari is officially 
called Zill ur-rahmdn. This type of abbreviation seems to be mare 
common in Turkey (such as Mim Kemal, from Mustafa Kemal) and 
India than among the Arabs. 


Slaves and Mamluks 
It was an old rule among the Arabs to give their sons ugly and frighten 
while 


however, few names which could not be wd fr laos the Prop 
had recommended that slaves should not be called Yasdr, ‘comfort, 
prosperity’, Najdh, ‘Success’, Baraka, ‘Blessing’ and similar 
nouns. It would be a bad omen if one were to ask; ‘Is Najdh there?’ 
and a negative answer was given: one could understand that as ‘success 
has left the house’?” On the other hand, names of lowers, gems and 
seonteoe Wer Setehit ginda eel Ucn Ioan 
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\ nyp aay alge ged Jaubar, jewel’ or Yaqat ‘ruby, gamet’: 
from Byzantium 


Egypt where they were sold to the sultan and the amirs. Each amir had 
a certain number of military slaves at his disposal, according to his 
rank their number varied between ten and 4 hundred. At umes the 


of the Turkish establishment in Egypt, rightly complained. A typical 
case is the name of Sultan Bargg whom everyone would read happily 
to the Arable berg \eprics), but tbo Taghbird!explaing i a8 en 
(Nace waged the Circassian malli khdg, which means 
‘An early Mamluk source tells how the Mongol conqueror Ghizin 
Khan asked a Mamluk why he had three names,” and the answer was: 
the first is the proper name such as Indi (from the root inan, to believe}, 
Jaqmag “firestone’, Tengiz ‘ocean’, Yéghmir ‘rain‘, then came the 
nisba, relating to the person who had bought and manumitted him. 
‘Thus, if the first owner was one Mujir ad-din, the Mamluk would be 
Jaqmaq al-Mujiri. M the purchaser was the sultan himself, the nisba 
would be formed from his thronename: the Mamluks of al-Ashraf 
‘Qaytbay were the Ashrafi. If there were several rulers with the same 
regnal name in a short space of time, as often happened in Mamluk 
Egypt, the nisba would be enlarged by the ruler’s names: /agmagq al- 
Ashrafi Qaytbay (or even al-Qaythdhi), Indl al-ashrafi Timén Bay, 
tc, The third kind of name appeared when a Mamluk was first bought 
by an amir, or civil servant, and then sold to the sultan. In this case, 
the first owner's name was connected by min |from) with the Mamluk's 
proper name. Thus one finds Malbay min Tarabay al-ashrafi, Ozbek 
min Tutukh (the founder of the Ezbekiyye in Cairo) and many more. 
oe mars wee apparently often given new names, 

‘great umber of the same name at certain points in history would 

ie Ste lan Teme wie cen f Gah, of 
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Qansauh, etc. The name Qansauh, incidentally, should correctly be 
Qanisauh, ‘his blood is healthy’, sawh being the Central- 
‘Asian equivalent of the Ottoman sag". A similar correspondence can 
be found in the name Agtauh, which is Ottoman Aqdagh, ‘white moun- 
on 
Often, a Mamluk had 3 special Jaqab, pertaining to some of his qual: 
ities, or to his price: al-Alfi was someone whose price had been ‘a 
thousand’ dinars and Qansauh Khamsmi'ah (500) was bought for ‘five 
huridred’ dinars, Sometimes the Mamluk's origin was indicated, as in 
‘Abdza, Riis, or Mughal, or he was distinguished according to his work 
in the barracks: etrnek/i ‘baker’, al-jashnagir, ‘he who tries the food’, 
ad-dawddar ‘the inkpot holder, i.e. secretary’, ete. Special features were 


high-sounding titles, many of which still adom metal and glass objects 
produced in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries."" 


Change of name 

Since a name carries a strong barake, it may have to be changed if 
some misfortune befalls the child because its name ‘is too heavy’ for 
it, or does not agree with its disposition or with the astrological require- 
ments of the hour of birth. The name can be changed, too, if the family 
experiences bad luck after the child’s birth. Even at a later stage it can 


man by the name of Harb, ‘war’, became Silm ‘peace’, and the clan of 
the Band Mughwiya, ‘sons of Error’, became Barn ar-Rushda, ‘sons of 
right guidance’. A family whose name was the Prophet 
became known as Bani Muhawwala, ‘the sons of the one who was. 


changed’ 
As the name shows one’s identity, the adoption of « new name is 


n . 


— 
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other cases — thus Jews in North Africa - one would adopt the name 
of the person who had shown the way into Islam." 

ft often happens that the new name resembles the old one in form 

‘or sound: when the Jewish astronomer Manasse became a Muslim he 

was called Md sha’ Allah” ~ a name that agrees with the sound of his 


converts to Islam: one Wilfried calls himself Murdd |= ‘will’ Farid. 
Farid and Farida occur also in other cases where the German name 
contains the syllable -fried. A James can easily become Ya'qub, and a 
Victoria may reappear as Vigdr an-nisd’. The change of name was com- 
man in the case of slaves who were given beautiful names of good 
augury. The Mamluks too were often given new names after being 
imported from Central Asia to Egypt |s.p.) as Ibn Taghribirdi states: 
‘Inal’s name was not Indl, but it was established as Inal,” 

Similarly in the case of adoption a good augury was sometimes 
sought: an Indian boy who greeted Akbar's commander-in-chief with 
the words Fath mubdrak, ‘congratulations for the victory!’ was adopted 
by him and became known as Fath Mubdrak.™ Similar cases can be 
found in various periods of Islamic history. But a Lagit(a) would always 
be reminded by his name, whether used as ism or as laqab, that he 
was a ‘foundling’. 

‘A problem arises today over the change of Arabic names into Euro- 
pean ones, as in the case of Tunisians or Algerians who want toconform 
to French custom and therefore adopt names that are similar in sound 
to the original, like Belli for Ben ‘Ali, Raymond for Rahmdn, or are 
approximate translations of the Arabic meaning asin the case of Lucien 
for Munir, both from the root ‘ight’, Jux and nur respectively." The 
tendency of Muslims in anglophone countries to replace ad-din by 
Dean is part of this trend, 


The Pen-name, takballus 
In addition to the types of names mentioned so far, a special name is 
used by writers. This is the pen-name, takhallus, by which a poet 
identifies himself in a clever pun in the last line of his poem. This 
‘eustam developed in Iran in the early Middle Ages and remained in 
‘use through the centuries. The takhallus was sometimes chosen by 
the poet himself, sometimes by his patron, and frequently by his ustdd, 
his teacher of poetics, or if he was a member of a Sufi fratemity his 
\ spiritual guide might select a fitting name. Pen-names can reflect some- 
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thing about the writer’s personality or family: the great Persian poet 
*Urfi in Akbar’s India chose this name because his father was a judge 
both in shar’, religious, and ‘urff, customary, law. Hafiz simply pointed 
to his skill as someone who knew the Qur‘an by heart, while Rashid 
ad-din Watwat, ‘the bat’ was so-called because of his small, ugly frame. 
Rather different is thé case of Muslib ad-din Sa’di, who chose his pen- 
name to express his relationship with the Shirazi prince Sa'd-i Zangi. 
Some poets even used a takhallus that would shock pious Muslims, 


should be decently hidden, Makhfi, ‘concealed’ was a good 
(She was in fact Zeb un-nisa, emperor Aurangzéb’s daughter). 

Pen-names can also reflect the poet's aspirations, such as the Persian 
Khushgd, ‘speaking well’, or Anwari, derived from anwar, ‘most 
radiant’. The Indian poet Wali Deccani has written a charming little 
Urdu poem about his beloved’s beauty, in which he uses exclusively 
the pen-names of famous poets: 

Your face is like sunrise (Mashriqi), your beauty most radiant 


verse of his is sublime Alf, and every hemistich 
(Khayéli). 

Sometimes the takhallus is derived from the poet's proper name, 
like Khalil Allah Khalili, at other times it wittily contrasts with the 
given name: one Mubammad ‘Aqil, ‘intelligent’, adopted the pen-name 
‘Nadén, ‘ignorant’, while Badr-ad-din, ‘the full moon of religion’, called 
himself Hildli, ‘connected with the new moon’ (hildl), For someone 
called Asad Allah, Ghdlib is an appropriate pen-name, as both point 
to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. Some Indian poets by the name of Shiraj ad-din, 
“lamp of religion’, called themselves Chirdgh, ‘candle’ (P|, or else Par- 
wana, ‘moth, butterfly’, as the moth immolates itself in the candle, In 
later times, especially in the Indian subcontinent, poets preferred 
melancholy names which reflected the whole atmosphere of those 
times: Bédil, ‘weak’ (lit. ‘without a heart’), Békas, Jonely’, Békhud, 
‘without one’s own self’. A typical example ofa chain of poetical names 


Athar, ‘Result’ — pettaatin davagpeingliey oie oe 
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‘would finally ‘result’ in happiness. Dard gave his own son the pen-name 
Alam, ‘Pain’, and s later member of this family is known as Firdq, 


classical authors such as Abd Pirds or al-/dbiz, or else allude to them, 
like the woman traveller ‘Iymat Khinim, who writes as Bint Batfita, 
referring to the medieval traveller Ibn Batrta. The pseudonym can 

refer to a whole literary programme, as in the case of the Lebanese 
writer Adonis, whose imagery, like that of some of his contemporaries, 
harks back in part to the mythology of the Ancient Near East. Abd 
Ya'rab for a Saudi, Abd Furdt for an Iraqi writer are quite typical, while 
‘2 Tunisian artist calls himself ~ not very modestly — Haydt al-qulab, 
“Life of the hearts’. A musical critic in Pakistan is Mausiqdr, while 


satirist, Khonfashdr, in which the Persian word khunfashér, ‘blood- 
shedding’, is cleverly hidden.” 
Regional variants and non-Arab formations 
‘Stefan Wild has argued that certain Arabic names bear a kind of regional 
ers alee pare “Abdul Ma'tf which sound, to the 
‘Ambs ‘Egyptian’, or ‘Abdul Mu’min, which has a North African 
sound.” It is natural that specific names are favourites in certain 
‘countries; besides, a number of grammatical forms seem to be related 
‘to specific areas, One of these forms, which has long attracted the 
interest of Orientalists, is the ending -iin which is frequently found in 
North Africa and medieval Spain: there we find numerous Hamdiin, 
Khaldin, Hafsan, “Allan, Farhan, Babrin and so on. They can be 
extended by an additional -a, as in Hamdiina or Ramana, an abbrevi- 


‘of Yemen yields about a hundred different names ending in -dn, among 
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them Jain, Je'shdn, Hauthdn, Khayrin, Dabmén, Dhibén, Zaydén 
Radmdn, Sarhdn, Shamsdn, $ab'an, ‘Adhbén, ‘Aqlan, Ghamdén, 
Farwdn, Qambdn, Kahién, Nardn and Hildn. It is possible that here a 
memory of the ancient south Arabian definite article, a suffixed -n, 
survives. Particularly interesting are fu'aylan forms like 'Usayrdn and 
‘Nugaybdn. The ending -n occurs also frequently in the Najd, as Hess 
has shown for Bedouin names. Remarkable, too, are the number of 
names with the ending -dh in Hodaida, such as Mubammaddh, 
Qadirah, ‘Adarih, ‘Asiih etc.; this may be a specifically Tihima 
variant. 

The change from k to ch, and from q through g to j (mainly before 
a, ¢, and i) in dialects of Iraq and Arab Khuzistan, produces forms not 
always easy toidentify, like chelab from kalb, ‘dog’, Jésim from Qasim. 

Even greater are the changes which Arabic names underwent in non- 
Arab environments. In early Iran one can find forms like ‘Alkd and 
Haskd for ‘Ali and Hasan in the city of Rayy; in Hamadan the suffix 
-14 was used, as in Ahmadld, while in Sava an -da was often added: 
Ja'fardn.” The difficulty of pronouncing the Arabic d correctly led 
everywhere to its replacement by z: Murtadd becomes Murtazd, gharad 
aim}, is transformed into gharat and becomes in India (with a typical 
change from z to j) gharaj, gharja. This change 2+ is particularly strong 
in Bengal and Gujarat where additionally the exchange between s and 
h can be observed. I often wandered why someone was called Shirdz 
ad-din until I discovered that he was really a Sirdj ad-din. Zayn ad-din 
appears as Joyn ad-din, and some names, especially in Bengal, are barely 
recognisable. | suppose that also the name of the Arabic poet Kushdjim, 
whose grandfather was from Sind, may be a ‘sindhicized’ pronouncia- 


is the acquisition of an additional long d, sometimes slightly nasalised: 
Rahim |= ‘Abdur Rahim) becomes Rahimdn, “A'isha, Aishdn, Ihsan 
appears sometimes as Ahsdnd. In Telugu-speaking areas in southern » 
India, Muslims often add ayye or -Id to proper names, so that one finds 
Husaynayya or Hasanii, while among the Canarese-speaking popula- 
tion the ending is more frequently -eppa, like Husaynappa. Often the 
fis changed into p , so that Fatima may appear as Patyumappa. And 


“ ih " = 
Ss Aftab addin or Reena te, ‘sun of the religion’, the short i of 

the izdfet is geritrally left out so that Aftdb din, Khurshid din appear. — 
Purists, of course, pronounce the name /dnjdndn, ‘darling’, ‘soul of | 
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souls’, as /dn-i /ndn, and the title Khdnkhdndn as khdn-i khdndn. 


‘Even farther removed from Pronunciation are Muslim 
paaticer talented Hurgronje has given a number of 
favourite names bome by Muslims who came to Mecca and 


appears 

and in some areas of South India as well as ig West Africa it is changed 
into a deep J; Murtadd becomes Murtala. ~ 

‘To return to the western part of the Muslim world, one may remem- 

ber that among the Berbers the circumfix ¢ is often added to Arabic 

names and nouns: Mangir grows into Tamansurt, ‘Azza into Taazait, 

OE hems pagan aeteiaecegepal oy 


‘Abdallah as Barlay, Sa'id as Sédou, al-Hasan as Lansiné, Khadija as 
Kedid, and the title shaykh as sékou." 

Further problems are encountered in Russia, and the names of Mus- 
lims in the Tatar, Uzbek, Tajik and Kazak areas can be studied fairly 
well thanks to the comparatively large literary output from those areas. 
Generally, the Russian ending -ov, -ev, -yev is added to the Muslim 
name; ‘Abdus Sattar becomes Sattarov; ‘Umar, Umarov, ‘Ali Muham- 
mad is Alimukhamedov, though Magomedov occurs also as a deriva- 
tion from Muhammed. The composer Rabmaninoff seems to carry a 
derivation of an ancestral "Abdur Rahmdn. ‘Abdul Ghafir appears as 
Gafurov ox Gapurov, and fum'a, ‘Friday’ turns into Drumaev. The 
‘Tajik transcription of the long d as 0 produces forms like Dodikhudaev, 
from Déd-s khudd, ‘God's gife’. 

‘Arab-Turkish compounds abound, naturally enough, in Central Asia 
wwhere one és Likely to find some Alaverdiev = Alishverdi “God hes 


worthy examples, and certainly 
variant of * tUbaydullah a2 Gubaidullin with the feminine Gubatdu. 
lina. 

These are only a few hints ~ anyone who has looked in the index 
volume of the Revue du Monde Musulman will agree that the pos- 
sibilities of rendering Islamic names seem to be unlimited! 


| When non-Arabs joined the Muslim community new forms of names 
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appeared, especially during the supremacy of the Persian Buwayhids. 
It is significant that two of the leading proponents of Arabic grammar 
were both Persians and bore Persian names ot nicknames: 

and Naftawayh. Persian names of this type ending in -oy or, in Arabic 


odorous 

category names like Durustawayh, Shirawayh, Miskawayh, 
Khidrawayh, Khumdrawayh appear in the first centuries of Islam. 

‘They slowly disappeared, but other Persian names emerged to take 
pride of place in all areas under Persian cultural influence from Turkey 
to India; some of them were also integrated into Arabic nomenclature. 
It shows the prestige of such names that the Turkish rulers of Delhi 
in the thirteenth century, though boasting of their Turkish origin, still 
chose the names of Persian heroes for their sons. The mythical kings 
of Iran as they had been immortalized by Firdausi in his Shdhndma at 
the beginning of the eleventh century became fashionable, and thus 
one meets today numerous Khusrau (T Husrev, in Tunisia Khosrof), 
Paridiin, Hoshang. Kayqobdd, Iraj, Tahmurath, Siyawush, Isfandiydr, 
Parviz and so on. The name of the Iranian super-hero, Rustam, is some> 
times combined with that of ‘Ali. Dérd, ‘Darius’ and Iskandar, ‘Alexan- 
der’ appear as models of greatness, and even the name of Afrdsiydb, 
the ruler of Turan, is used, Girls were, and still are, called after 
Tahmina, (Rustam’s wife), Manézha or Rukhshdna ‘Roxane’. Pirdn- 
dukht, the daughter of Khusrau Parviz has given her name to women, 
as has Shahrbdni, Y: 's Ill daughter, the mother of the fourth 
Shiite imam, Zayn al ‘Abidin. Shirin, the ‘sweet’ heroine of Nizami’s 
epic poem, has lent her name to innumerable girls. 

‘Although many of the Turkish Central-Asian tribes adopted Arabic 
and Persian names when they entered the stage of Islamic history, a 


in the late Middle Ages, such as Aydemir, ‘moon-iron’, Ibn Qut- 
labughd, ‘son of the Lucky Steer’, Ibn Dugmaaq, ‘son of the Hammer’, 
or Ibn Taghribirdi, ‘son of the God-Given’. 

‘Among the Ottomans the emphasis shifted to Arabic or Persian 
names, with Turkish expressions used more as nicknames. This is true 
at least for the upper classes where Persian names (as in India) were 
always cherished. Unfortunately there exists no study,of the nomen 
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lature in rural areas in earlier times. Many Arabic words were used 


the renewed interest in Turkish ‘and history became evident 
both in personal names and, after 1934, in the newly created family 
names. The legendary Oghuz the heroes Dede Kor: 


Ottoman house, Orhan, and the nicknames of Sultan Selim I |Ydviz, 
‘grim'|, Bayezid I (Yildirim, ‘lightning’) a8 well as figures from cultural 
story auc as Sindn ‘spearhead (A, the leading architect ofthe sx 
teenth century. The change from religiously oriented names to modern 
Pa aeRO arriba tr daresay 
‘1am a Turk’, or Turksen, ‘You Turk’, attest to the feeling of pride 
among Turks, 


Appendix ~ 
Some Notes on Turkish family names 


During the last century several Islamic countries have introduced laws 
for the adoption of family names. In Algiers this dates back to 1882, 
Tunisia demanded family names in 1925," Iran promulgated a law in 
1932, and the Egyptian Civil Code of 1970 introduced them in Sections 
38 and 39. In Turkey the Civil Code of 1926 stipulated that ‘names’, 

meaning family names, should be used. In fact several families had 
fos Ecru hy the ooze guzas Thoms Gat cnietan eoek ae 
K6praldzade and the Evrenosogullari, and these names used to precede 
the given name: Findikoglu Fahrettin (Fakhr ad-din). But the Soyadi 
kanunu of 1934 ordered that everyone should have a family name in 
the Western sense. This resulted in a complete change in the naming 
patterns’ and the results were all the more remarkable as the law was 
passed only six years after the adoption of the Roman instead of the 
Arabic script. It has been estimated that some 75% of the new names 
were fabricated according to personal predilections so that the lineage 

‘id ; 


same new family name, Thus, could guess whether some 
Mehmet Akyirek (= ‘white heart’) or Ali Onder (= ‘leader’) were 
related to any other family named Akydrek or Onder, or whether in 
fact they were brothers. The first to receive one of the new family 
names was Mustafa Kemal himself, who was acclaimed on November 
1934 as Atatdirk, which was intended to mean ‘Father of the Turks’; 
and his descendants were to bear the name Atadan, ‘Prom the father’. 
Atatiirk himself selected a number of family names for his close friends, 
sometimes changing them several times. 

‘There was no limit to people’s imagination when choosing their 
names. Some of them were certainly selected for reasons of euphony, 
withon fy deepes enin, bet oe ne 

survey, There were those who kept their old family names 
coding with oghla (eon) like Biyihiiogia, ‘son of someone with amous- 
tache’, or Yenigehirlioglu, ‘son of an inhabitant of Yenfyehir’. Others, 
like the Képrald, cast off the time-honoured -réde. Others again chose 
the ending -soy, ‘family, clan’, as in Yazansoy, ‘family of the one that 
writes’, which happens to be the surname of a calligrapher. Someone 
with the name Semsi {from Shams ad-din, ‘sun of religion’ took the 
family name Giinessoy, ‘Sun family’, many -oglu chose instead the 
suffix “sil, and s0 on. The longest Turkish family name, developed out, 


deh a a al 


ofa nickname, is Uzunagacaltindayataruyaroglu, ‘Son of the one who 


blue, heaven’, are reminiscent of the Siberian the Gaktiirk 
and this name actually occurs. A good number of family (and also first) 
names can be traced back to the Khan and bis six 


is considerable, as the grey wolf, bockurt, is a symbol of Central Asian 


‘A favourite compound is ak, ‘white’, which also has the meaning of 
‘pure, noble, wealthy’, as in Akkuzu, ‘white lamb’, Akdzim, ‘white 
grape’, Akbulut, ‘white cloud’ or Akzanbak, ‘white lily’. Very frequent 
‘asa strengthening element is 6, ‘self’, which often serves to. 


‘milk’, and there is the corresponding name Pakstit ‘pure milk’. 
is 


‘As the arrow, ok, plays an important role in ancient Turkish history, 
(for example the on-ok, ‘ten arrows’, « Uygur tribe) the word has also 
| often been used to form family names, such as O¢ok, ‘thrée arrows’. 
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‘Names that point to the bearer’s ~ real_or hoped for - heroism and 
bravery are quite common: Gtivendik, ‘we have trusted’, Guigbilmez, 
‘he who knows no difficulties’. Gdgdyener, “he who overcomes difficul- 
ties’, Arslankorkut, ‘lion-frightener’, Sénmez, ‘inextinguishable’. 


Sezamakag, “wich eyebeows lhe etl or Agzibiiyak, ‘with a large 


Nica som fella pestoceain eine ‘The Secretary 
General of the Millet Partisi in the 1950s bore the belligerent name 
Tahtakilic, ‘sword against the throne’, while other, more mellow, 
have styled themselves Vatansever, ‘he who loves his fatherland’, or 
Yurdakul, ‘servant of the country’, as the famous nationalist poet 
Mehmet Emin called himself. Names like Yurdatap, "worship the 
fatherland’, or Yurdaydin, ‘homeland-radiant’, belong to this category; 
and in general terms, an idealist might call himself Olkiitasir, be who 
carries an ideal’. 

In many cases, Arabic or Persian concepts were changed into the 
related Turkish ones or at least into words that sounded more Turkish: 
many people by the name of Amin, Emin changed their names into 
Inal or Inan because the Turkish root inan correspands to the Arabic 
eeiiaaa bene The historian /bndlemin Inal is a good example of 

this trend, while the poet Yahya Kemal alluded to the Sehsdvaroglu 
family of his ancestors by taking the family name Beyatli: geh = bey, 
‘lord’, sivar = atli, ‘riding, with a horse’. Mixtures of Turkish and 
European syllables occur too: the most famous example is the art his- 
torian Celél Arseven, the first syllable of whose family name is nothing 
but the transcription of the French ‘art’ to which seven, ‘loving, lover’ 
is cleverly added: he is the true ‘art lover’. 

Btany of tha ld prolate alg Saal privet: so aaa 
‘blacksmith’ or Mumcu, ‘candle maker’, but new 
were also invented. When a farmer called himaself Strerpaker, the 
ploughs’, it makes as much sense as when physicians chose names like 
Yasat, ‘Make alive!’ or Kurtaran, ‘who saves, resques’, or Saglam, 
‘whole and healthy’. The same is true for the cobbler Gezdiren, “he 
who makes (people) walk’ and the merchant Binbirgesit, ‘thousand- 
and-one-kinds’. Goldsmiths by the names Altinéren, ‘gold weaving’, 
or Altinbas, ‘gold head’ were common in the 1950s in Ankara, and 
dentists liked the name Altindis, ‘gold tooth’, while an ophtamologist 
was known ‘as Gézdiiren, ‘he who makes (people) see’. One of my 
favourites was the owner of the Karadeniz restaurant, who selectéd 
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‘the name Ackurt, ‘hungry wolf’; but a) Nuri Gélge, whom 
Lencountered somewhere in Central also showed good taste 


Dogri, ‘right, correct’, Dr BogazgOren, ‘he who sees the throat’ was 
‘most fitting for an ear-nose-and-throat specialist, and who could fail 
to trust an urologist with the family name Garpinar, ‘powerful foun- 
tain’? 

‘Today family names no longer tell such stories as they did at a time 


uppermost 
minds of people half a century ago, and provide a clue to the Turkish 
mentality, 
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pronounciations of certain consonants in 

2 = sometimes j, j in Egyptian pronounciation g, in Turkish trans- 


areas: d= 


27,28, —Jamil, 26, —Kafi, 27, 
— Khifid, 


27; — Khatam, Il 

25, — Llah ('Abdullah, ‘Abd 
Allah), 1, 26,27, 28, 64,77; — 
Latif, 26, — Mahdi, 28, 36, — 


“Abdul Qadir Gilani (Jilani, d. 
1166), 18, 38, 52, VI6 
ae, 16; —Regman, 76; 
— Wadad, 26 
a Nabiy, 28, — Na’im, 26, 
6 


“Abdur Rabi, 11, 15, 27, 65 
*Abdur Rahmin, 11, 12,26, 75,76, 
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Adina, 22; Adina Mubammad,30 0 kuzu, 81; — éizim, 81, — 
“Adnan, 17, 75 yirek, 80; — zanbak, 81 
Adonis, "Ali Abmad, 75 Akili, 23 
“Adud,‘pillar’,61;—ad-daula,60 akbar, 50 
Adsiz, |AbG Muzaffar,d.1156),20 Akbar, Jalal ad-din (Mughal 
Afdal ash-shu'ari, 59. emperor, d. 1605}, 15, 37, 48, 
Afet (f}, 46 59, 73, 74 
‘Affat (fl, 70 Ritwi 
‘Afi ad-din at-Tilimsani(d.1291), __(d. 1921), 62 

34 Akbari (f), 48 
Afram, al-, 72 akhi (ahi), 38 
Afrisiyab, 78 Akhtar (f, 3, 45, — as-sddat, 40 
Afsana, (f) 47 ekhd, gen. akhi, “brother of’, 8 
Afshar, 13, 67 37 
Aftab, 3; — ad-din, 62, 76; — Akram: as-sidat (f), 40, IV 4 

az-zamin, 64 Akewa’, al-, 50 
‘Aga Khan, 16, 23, V28 Al ‘family’, 9; — — 


(A, 43 
Abmad, 31,61, 69,77; —un-nisa, 
vis 


Abmad al-Badawi (d. 1278), 37 
Abmad Sirhindi (d. 1624), 74 
‘Abmad-bakhsh, 32 


i ‘bulut, 
81, — dogan, 3; — kag, 82;— 


“Alawi, Alvi, 11, 40 

Alay, 19 

Alev, 17 

Alexander the Great Iskandar], 66 

Ali, ale, 72 

“Ali, 74 

“Ali (ibe. Abi Talib, first imam of 
the Shia, d.661),6, 7,8, 11, 14, 
23, 33-6, 39, 40,43, 52, 64,65, 
69, 74, 76,17, 41 

“All -dést, 1 33; — Gul, 34, — 
Haydar, 34, 36; — 
Mardin, 34, — Nar, 34, —Qul, 
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Husayn, 
‘Alti parmak, 51 
—bugha, 2, —dis, 82; —6ren, 


‘Amat, ‘slave girl’, 28, 44; — 
La POG viel 44,47; 
= skates, 2, 

“Ambar, 63 


Rabim, d. 
Amina, the 


‘$8 (‘Abdur 
after 1653) 
Prophet's mother, {d. 


¢. 577), 32, 43,141 
ph oe 


‘Anwar (Anvar), 48; Anwasi(0), 48 

Anvari |Anwart) (d. 0. 1190}, 74 

Anwari-Husayni, Shams, XI 

apa, 68 

aq, %. ak 

-aqdsi, aghasi, PT ‘master of’, as 
suffix, 5 


, 57 
Aqdas as-sidat (f), 40, 1V 4 
“Aqil, Muhammad, 74 


ee ae 
rai ab,2,50 
“se ana thc, 84 


INDEX OF PERSONAL NAMES 
‘Armaghan (f), 3 Atadan, 80 
Arman, 20 ‘Atatirk, Mustafa Kemal (d. 1938), 
Arseven, Celil, 82 80 
‘arsh-ashiydni, 59 ‘Ateg (Atish, 17 
Arshad: — az-zamin, 64 ‘Athar son of ‘Andalib (18th c.), 74 
Arslan, Aslin, 2, 34, 78, 81, — Bakr), 64 
dogmug, 19, —korkut, 82 
Arai (f), 20 


Asad, 2, 14, 33, 61; — ad-din, 61 
Asad Allah (Asadullah), 33, 64,74 
Pirin cased 


As‘ad, 2 
Asamm, al-, see 4.852) 
peecrayhs 


*Ashiqpashaziida (fl. c. 1500}, 10 

Ashraf (f), 42; —as-sadat /f), 40, IV 
4, — jahan (f), 46 

ashrafi, al-, 71, —Qaytbay, 71) — 


Asker, 19 

Aslan Khatan (f} (11th c.), 46 
Asli (f), 17 

Asma’ (f), 43 

Asma’ al-husna (f}, [V 10 
‘Asmar, 2 


auldd ‘sons’, 9; — ‘Ali, 36, — 
Haydar, 36 
(Mughal emperor, . 
1658-1707), 48, 74 
2 
Ausaf ‘Ali, 34 
al-ausat, 50 


melek (f}, 45, 
ten (f), 45 
Ayat Allah (Ayatullah}, $8, 65 
Ayet (f), 41 
“ayn Allah (= “Ali, 34, 64 
Barat hight 


— pert (f], 45) — 
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Bayt Allah, 64 
Baytar (Ibn al — , d. 1248}, 56 


epee 


Baz, 31, al-baz al-ashhab, 52 83 
Bazargin, 56 Borjel (Aba rijl), 7 
Bechai, 21 bord, T ‘wolf’, 2, 21, 51, 81 
Bédil, ‘Abdul Qadir (d, 1721), 74 — Bostancibasi, 57 
Bé-din, 62 Boubker (= Aba Baler) 
Behdin, 60 Boumédienne, X 
Begum ‘lady’, 48, 49, II 3 Bou ras, 7 
Bekas, 74 Bourghibs (= Abu ragibal, 7 
bel = abu'l, 7, = Ibnu't-, 121 Boynubazig 51) Boynuegri, 51 
Bekhud, 74 Bozkurt, 2, 81 
Bekir, 33 Bseisa (= Busaysal, 2 
Bel-Aid, 22 Ba'aqli, al-, 12 
Bel Hasan, 7 Ba Dinar, 7, BG Khobza, 52, Ba 
Belli (= Ben ‘Ali}, 73 bib, 5 
Benazir (f}, 46 babi, ‘lady’, 49) Bobo Rasti, 49 
Benli, 51 -bughd T ‘steer’, 2 
Bentirk, 79 Mubammad ibn Isma‘il 
Berat, 22 al- (d. 870), 11 
Besbine (f), 21 Bukhari sayyids, 40 
-bey, T ‘Mr’, 57 Bulagi, 21 
Beyatli, Yahya Kemal (d.1958),82 Bulbul, 19 
Bi, Bibi, Biwi, ‘lady’, 49 Bulbula (f), 46 
Bibi al-munajjima (f} (13th c.),9 Bulent (Buland), 17 
Bihniya, A. K, XI Bunna (f), 47 
bib, P ‘good’, 19; — nim, 19;— — Burghath, 2 

riiz, 19, Bihtar, 2, Bihzid, 19 Burhan ad-din, 61 
Bilal (ibn Rabah, d. 641), 33 Burlay, 77 
Billa, 12 Burunsuz, 51 
Bilgis (f), 43 Bushq, 7 
Binbashi, 19 Basiri, Mubammad al- (d. 1298), 
Binbircegit, 82 29 
Binnaz (f), 46, Binnar (f), 45 Bastan (f), 44 
bint, ter’, 8 Bayid, Buws dynasty, 60, 78 
Bint ‘Abdsliah, 3 biiyaik T ‘great’, 50 
Bint Bagtita, ‘Ismat Khdnim, 75 
-berdi, T ‘he gave'(s.a. verdi, virdi) Caetani, Leone IX, XI 16, 27 
Birsen, T (f), 46 ‘Casem, s. Qasim, 000 
Birdini, al- (d. 1048}, 61 Caskel, Wemer, 7 
Bismillah, 25, — Begum, Ill 3 Sank one es 
Bismilli, fbn al-, 11 Cebesoy, 10 
Bigtikh, 3, 52 Ceyhan (m, fl, 46 
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ne 
ie 


56 

dad, P ‘gift’, 18, Dad-"Ali, 18, 34, 
Dad-t Khuda, 77 

[penter fcr dlpreomomalal 


Dahman, 

Dahn al-baga, Ibn (13th c), V 13 

(,1v2 

daméd PT ‘son-in-law’, 58; — 
Thrihim Pasha (d. 1730), 58 

Dananir (f), 43 e 

Dinyalson of Akbar(d. 1604), 59 


[ 


‘Bi lf, 39 
Morahim ad- (d. 1277), 37 
Di'dd, 5, 16, 29 

Da'dd-pora, 


Dehem, I 9 
deli (teli) T ‘crazy’, $1, — 


demir (timur) T ‘iron’, 78, 81) 


Dhar, 2 
dhat- (6), ». dha, 6 
2 


'b, 


Dara, $5,78,Dard-Shikoh, prince Dhibin, 76 
(. 1659), 55 dha- ‘owner of’, 66, Dha'l-figir, 
Darihim (f, 43 34 
Denk Kole Mr 1785, 40, hi -figit Ai Shah Bukha, 
Darir, 50 Dhii'n-Nin (Yanus}, 66 
39 ‘Dhd’n-nGrayn ("Uthman}, 33 
107 
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Dha Nuwas, V 49 

Dhu'l-qamayn, 66; 
Dhu’r-riyasatayn (al-Fagl ibn 
Sahl, d. 818}, 66; 
Dha'r-Rumma (d. c. 735), 66) 
Dhd’sh-shamalayn, 56; 


Difjla (Dicle)(f, 24 
Dik al-jinn (d. 849), 52 


32 
dovieh, dowle s, daula 


Dozy, Reinhart, 75 
-dukht P ‘daughter’, 10, 48 
Dukhtarbas P (f}, 42 


—al-Ghani, 19, —al-Mannan, 


‘ahlawin, 
Piles et ae 
Fakhri, 11 


Falafil, 52 
Falak (f), 45 
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Fasima (d. 633} 11, 15, 34, 35, 36, 


Firaq (4. 18th c.), 75 

Firdaug (Firdevs) (f), 47, — 
al-islim, 63, — 
firdaus- 


rmakén, 59 
Firdausi (d. 1020), 17, 74, 78 
Firishta (m, f), 29, 47 
Firdz, 71 


Fitna (f), 46 

Foti, FOtd, 70 

Prihn, Christian (d. 1851), 4 
"Tyad, d, 803), 68 


Gabriel (Jibra’Tl), 5, 35 
Gadjali, 77 


Gafurov, Gapurov, 77 

Galen (Jalimiis) (d. 201), 59 
Gamal ‘Abdun Nagir(d. 1970), 17 
Ganji shakar (Farid ad-din}, 83 
Garcin de Tassy, X, XI, 4, 66 


Gassem, Gagem = Qasim, X 
Gauhar(m, f), 46, Gauharshad(f), 
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Ghalib, Mirza Asad Allah (4. 35; — Yasin, 32 
1869), 74 az-zamin, 64 
Ghamdan, 76 Gidi T (f}, 42 
Gharaj, Gharia, 76 Giese, Alma, XI 
Gharbal 4 gil, T ‘son’, 10, 80 
Gharibnawaz (Mu'in ad-din Giti P (fl, 47 
Chishei), 38 Gleimid, 14 
gharig, al-(d. 1439), 59 Goitein, S. 53 
ghasil al-mald’ika (Hanzala} (4. po T, 81 
625), 13, 59 81 
Ghasim = Qasim, X » —— Gilge, Nuri, 83 
Ghauth-i a'zam (‘Abdul Qadir Gonanra, 21 | 
ilani, d. 1166}, 38, Gorg, 21 
Ghauth-bakhsh, X, 18, 38, Gézditren, 
Ghauth-dind, 38 Gézibayakzade, 51 
Ghauthiyya, 39 Gredhi, 14 
Ghazila (f), 46 Gubaidullin, Gubsidullina, 77 
Chazili, Aba Hamidal-(4.4¥11),  Gogbilmez, 82, Gagayener, #2 
7 Gul ( Gal, Gol) P ‘rose’, 44: 
Ghazin Khan (4. 1304), 71 Gul'adhir, 44, 
Ghazi, 58, 61, — ad-din, 61 (Mughal princess, 1,445 


44, Gilseren, 45 (all 


f) 

Gulistin (f), 44 

Gulshan (f, m), 44 

Gul rana (f), 44 

poem ln 
Giilbenk, 41 : 
Galimser, 46 


Gamigbuga, 2 
iin, T ‘day, wan’ 3,81, Giney fh 
Gandogmug, 


Sayyidayn,35,12;—Shabbir, Giizide (f), 48 


» ££ 
INDEX OF PERSONAL NAMES 
‘Habib Allah. 66 with al-haqg, 65 
‘Haddad, al-, 56 ‘Hagqi, 28, 79 
addi (fl, 42 Hagaverdi, 18 
bafid, ‘grandson’, 9 Haque s. Haq 
‘Hafiz(Mubammad Shamsad-din,  Harawi, 11 
. 1389), 57, 74 Win 0 54 30,28072 
Hales, 44 Harith, al-, Haricha, 1, 
Hafizak, 69 ‘Rashid (d. 809), 6 
Hafy, 3 Hasan, al-Hasan (ibn ‘Ali, d. 669), 
Hafya bint Umar(d.665),6,44,68 1, 6, 11, 16, 33, 35, 69, 76, 77, 
Hafyin, 75 nat 
Hajj, 22; Haji, 22, 57, Hajiigeldi, Hasan 38 
22 Hasan (al-) "Askari (d. 874), 35 
Hak s. baqg Hasan al-Basri (d. 728), 38 
Hakadha, 53 Hasanin, 12 
Halici, 56 Hasanit (fi, 41 
Halima, ft 41 4 35; — det, 35; — 
Halli, al- ibn nawiz, 
{d..922), 13,56, balléjal-asrér,  Hasani, al-, 11, 40 
138 Hasanli, 76 
Hamasa (f}, 48 Hashim, 10, 39, 72, Hashimi, 10, 
Hamd 32, 39 
Hamdan, 31, Hamdi, 31, Haska, 76 
Hamdin, 31, Hamdid, 31, Hagkafi, ‘Ala ad-din al- (d. 1678), 
Hamdis, 31, Hamdan, 31, 75, 12 
Hamdad, 31, Hamdina, 75 Hassd, Hass, 69 
Hamid, 31, 69 Cc) 
Hamid, 28, 31, — Allah, 65;—  Hasti P (f}, 47 
ad-din, 65, — az-zamin, 64 Hauthin, 76 
Hamida, 31 Hayat Allah, V 46 
Hamidan, 31 Hayat al-quldb, 75 
Haven i Hayat-bakhsh (f), 49 as 
Haminbas Haydar, 2, Haydara, 14, 
Hammad, 31, Hammadi, 31, ydar-bakhsh, 18, Haydar-dost, 
Hammada, 31, Hammad, 


Hazar P (f), 46 
Hazarasp (Luristani dynasty], 55 
Heinrichs, Wolfhart, XII 


Helvacizade, 10 
Hepyen T (f), 46 
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Herati, 11 

Herz, Herouz (= hirz}, 41 
Hess, J. J., 76 

Hibat Allah, 18, 64 
Hidayat, 16 

Hidayat al-haga, 65, 
Hifz Allah, 65 

Hijaz Khan, 23 

Hilal (m, f), 45 

Hilal, wate ad-din (d. 1529), 74 
Hilan, 76 


Himar, 51, 52 

Hindal son of Babur (d, 1551), 19 

Hiyam (f), 17 

Hizb Allah, 65 

Hizir (s.a. Khide}, 29 

Hashang, 78 

Had, 29 

Hutayga, 68 

hujiat al-isldm, 58 

Hulya P (f}, 46 

Huma P (f), 46 

Humayd, Humaydin, 
Humaydad, 31 

Humayra, 43 

Humayiin, Mughal emperor (d. 
1554}, 27, 59 

Hug s. Haqq 

Harriye (f), 47 

Harriet (Hurriyya) (f), 17 

Husim ad-din, 16, 60; Husamak, 


69 

Husayn (ibn ‘Ali, d. 680), 11, 15, 
16, 21,, 35, 141 

Husayn (Haseyin] Ghazi, 37 

Husayn Shah Rashdi, Sayyid, 40 


Hutay’a, al- (dye, 678), 53 


jibn ‘Abd 


azz, 9 
ae ti dyad. betw. 941 and951), 


tn db Jibya, 8 

Ibn al-Farid, ‘Umar (d. 1235}, 8 
Ibn Hanbal, Abmad (d. 855), 11 
Ibn Hirrat ar-ramad (10th C.|, 54 
Ibn al-Jauzi (d. 1200), 9 


Khurdadhbih, 11 19 
Ibn al-mar’a (d. 1214), 9 - 
Ibn Maryam, 9 
tbo Maymin (d. 1511), 61 
Ibn Mutabharal-Hilli(d. 1326), 58 


12 * 
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Jabbar, 28 
Jaba Allah, 18 


tae ra? ors {4.1949}, 64 


Ja'far ibo Abi Tap al-Tayyar 
id. 629), 43, 59 
Ja'far a9-Sadiq (d. 765), 35 Iss aye 4.1309), 72 
Ja'far Ju'ayfiran, 69 
Ja'faran, 76 ny Z Jasim ad-din (d. 1974), 
-jahdn, P ‘world’, compounds 32 
with, 46 Jasmine (f], 47 
Jahandra (Mughal princess, d Jaubar [ar-RGmi, d. 992), 71 
1681), 46 Javid (Cavid), 20, 43 
J (Mi Jee 1 8 47, — raqam, 58 
r leaped 37,59 of endearment, 68 
Jahiz, (the Goggle-eyed) “Amr ibn joer ‘Tt 5 
gg (d. 868), 12, 75 “ior pofesion 
i 
Jalala, 63 a Filan, 20 
Jalal ad-din (s. Rami), 38 Jibrail, Jibril, 29 
Jalal ad-din Istarjani Qurban(12th —_jibri‘il ibn Bukhtisho' (d. 830), 5 
c}, 52 Jihad (Cihat], 41 
fale (f), 44 ithat, al- (f), 49; ash-sharifa, 49 
Jalinus az-zaman, 59 tik, jug (cik, gik) T, suffix for 
Jamal, al-, 51 diminutives, 69 
Jamal ad-din, 61, 63 Jilani (‘Abdul Qadir), —Begum, 39 
Jamalat (f), 43 y, 70 
Jamili (Kanboh, d. 1534), 74, Jindo, Jini, fiwi (f), 20 
al-Jamili, 63 Jonah (Yanus}, 66 
Jamilzada, 10 Joyn ad-din, 76 
Jami, Molla ‘Abdur Rahman (d.—_—fiaij kalmat, 53 
1492), 74 Jum‘a (Cumal, 22, 77 
Jami'a (f), 44 Jumayla, 68 
Jamila (Cemile) (f), 42, 68, Jana, 20 
m41 Junayd (d. 910), 38; Junayd 
Jamshid, 70 un-nisa (f), 48 
brags al-, 51 Juwayriya, wife of the Prophet, 8, 
jan, compounds with, 49 a7 
jiojinan Mirza (d. 1781), 76 
Jannat (Cennet] (m, f, 47; — Kat itn Zahays [a bce SOUR 
un-nisé (f), 48 
Kp es (= Qasim), X 


jannat-ashiydni, 59, — makdn, 
59 


4 
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Khalaf, ‘decendant, successor’, 15 
Khaldiin, 75 

Khalid (Halit) X, 2, 6, 69 

Khalid ibn al-Walid (4. 648), 64 
Khalil Allah (Ibrahim), 12, 29, 64 
Khalili, Khalil Allah (4. 1980), 74 


‘lady’, 48, 49, 113 
Khansi, al- (d. c. 664) (f), 51 
Khar, 52 


Kharifi, 23 

Khatak, 67 

Khatima (f}, 42 

Khatma, 41 

Khawaja, Khwaja, 40, V1.6 
Khawaja Mir Dard (d. 1785), 40 
Khawand, 54 


Khayr, al-, 50; Khayr Allah, 23, 
Khayr al-huda, 16, 
Khayrulbashar, 32; Khayr 
un-nisd, 43, Khayr uz-zaman, 
64 


Khayrin, 76 
Khayrat ‘Ali, 34, Khayriti, 21 
Khayriyya (f), 43 
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Khilji (Khalji, Ghilzay], 67 
Khonfashar, 75 

Khosrof s, Khusrau 
Khudabanda (Oljaita, d.1317),28 
Khudaberdi 18;Khuda-dad, 18 
Khudi-dost, 66, — yar, 66 


Khush-dil, 19, — hal, 19 
Khushga (18th c.), 74 
Khushbal Khan Khatak (d. 1689), 


Khusrau (Parviz, d. 628), 43, 78 

Khusrau, Amir (d. 1325), 82 

Khuwaylid, 69 
Khwirizmi, Aba Bake al- (4.993), 60 


Lajin, 61, litt 


Lai i Shabbos Qalandar ©. 1267), 
18, 52 

1alé, ial (f), 49 

Lale (f), 44 

Lamine (al-Amin}, 32 

Landoulsi (al-Andalusi], 11 


Lansiné, 77 

vale aa eae 
Latte nf ase 3 2 
Lasker (al-'Askar}, 57 
Lassoued (al-Aswad), 51 
Laga'if, 16 


Latif, 16 
Latim ash-shaytan, 53 
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Masha’ Allah (d. c.815),25, 26,73 
52 


Mashish, 

Mashriqi (d. 1405), 74° 

Masih, 29, — az-zaman, 59 
59 


of Ghazna (d. 1049), 16 

maulé, 57; — amit al-mu’minin, 
‘57, Maula ‘Ali, 111 31 

Maulana (Meviana), 57) 


Maulinaqul, 28 
Mauldd (Mevlae}, 22; 


Maulddiyys (f), 22 
maulvi, 57 
Mausigar, 75 
Mizin, 2 
Mecca, 23, Mecca Beg, 23 
Medina (f), 24 

iehmed, 


Mihrimah (f} (daughter 
Sulayman/'d. 1578), 45 
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6 
Mir ‘Ali (Harawi, d. ¢. 1550), 40 
paea Saks ese 


mr Mec, 22; — 


Mis a al-Karim, 
Miskavwayh I Ibn i 1030), 78 


Mizin ar-Rahmin, 65 

‘Moghul, 67, 72 (s.a. Mughal) 

mold, 57 

‘Moodi, 70 

‘Moses s. Masa 

Mu'awiya (d. 680), IX, 1 

Mubaraka({), 36, Mubirakzadi(),10 

Muddathehir, 31 

mufti, 57, Muftizida, 10 

Mughal (dynasty, 1526-1857}, 15, 
16,19,27,35, 44, 48,58, 59,64 

‘Mughira ibn Shu'ba, al-(d. 666), 1 

Mughith, al-, 138 

Magal, XI 

Mab, 30 


Mubaddatha (f), 36 
Mubammad 7, 18, 21, 29ff,, 34, 
61, 69, 77; 12, s.. Prophet 
Akhtar, 


ae ee ods 
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at-Taqi (4. 835}, 35 
Named ey 


Malsohinad KalaGaw (2th 52 
Krishna, 19 


"in, 2 
Mu'in ad-din Chishti (d. 1236), 
37,38 
Mu'inad-din un-nisd Begum (f), 39 


al-mulk, compounds with, 60 


56 
Munya(t}(f), 20, —al-muna (f], 47 
Muganna’, led 780), 53 


mugzi', S? 
‘Mugtafi, al-, caliph, (4. 1159), 55 
‘Murad Farid, 73 


Murad son of Akbar (d. 1598), 59 
Murr, 20 

cna ee 

Murshid, 37, 

Mara Abe 1287 


Marta (Mureata X, 35, 70, 76 
Mirtaja, X; Murtala, 77 


MGrdvver (Muruwwat) (f], 46 

‘Misa (Moses), 12, 29, 35, 43 

Masa al-Kazim (d. 799), 23, 35, 36, 
40 


musannifak, 69 

Masavat (Musawat), 17 

Masawi, 40 

Musbaf (f}, 41 

Mustafa (* Mubammad) 

Mustafa Kemal [Atatirk (d. 
1938}], 70, 80 

Mustafit ar-Rabmin, 65 

Mustalim, al-, 138 

mustaufi, 56 

Mu'tamid, al- (caliph, d. 893), 54 

Mutanabbi, Aba Tayyib al- (d. 
965), 55 

Mutawakkil, al- (caliph, d. 861), 13 

Mo'tazila, 11 Mu'tazili, 11 


Nadin, Muhammad ‘Agil, 74 
Nadhr: — al-lslam, 63,19 


ng 
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Nadhir, 31, — Ahmad, 31 
Nadida 


Nadirpar, 10 3 
adr, an- (m, f], 3 
Nafisa(f) (Sayyida —, 4. 824), 37, 
“4 
Naftawayh (d. 937}, 78 
Nahid (f), 45 - 
Najaf (Nazaf), 23 
Najab, 70 
‘Najiy Allah (Noah), 64 
Najjar, an-, 12 


Nene 61, —ad-din, 61, — 


Nakhwasta (f), 42 

Namir, 2 

Namwar, 19 

Nagi, "Ali an- (d. 868}, 40 

Nagwi, 40 

Naranj (f}, 47 

Nargis (f), 44, — 

Narmin (f), 2 

Nasim, 32; — al-Haqq, 65 
—ad-daula 


Khanum (f), 48 


Naurtiz, 22 

nawdb, nawwab, 56, 
Nawwabzada, 10 

Nawawi, Aba Zakariya Yahya an- 


120 


Nizam ul-Mulk(d. 1092), 60, V32 
Nizami (d. 1209), 43, 78 

Notker Balbulus (d. 912), 50 
Nab (Nosh], 29, 64 

Nu'man, AbO Hanifa, 11 


addin, 42,63, — Allah, 34,65, 


Nathan (f}, 

Pevprts f queen, 
d. 1645), 46 am 

Nurten (f), 45 
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[ ‘anic Divine saying 
i: pilgrimage to Mecca in the last lunar month of the year, incumbent upon 
Li "every Muslim provided be or abe has the means rm 


hyy: live’ 
{ahdn: ‘they’ (P} term foe the mystical leader in Central Asia 
ist i et ee es 


ism: 
tafe ala) connection, in Persian of two nouns by a genitive construction, 
of of a noun and an adjective, expressed by a short / which is not written 
(except for certain cases}: pisar-t "Ali “Ali’s son’, Hasan-d kdchik ‘the 


Bo igrnlerm 
ttraction’, overwhelming spiritual experience 
faut Dinos Maley, Power, Wrath; jaldli Divine names that express this 
like The , The of death’ 
Jeml Divine Beauty end Loving hiodaess, jamsdll Divine hemes expreeiag 
this ‘The Merciful’, ‘The Forgiving’ etc, 
ff Paniab-Urda root olive! 
Ichitab ‘address’: form of addressing a person 


kanya patronymic, forms consisting of abd or umm with the following name 
‘noun: Abu Abmad. Umm al-fadd'il ‘mother of virtues! 
Jogab: (? lakab) nickname 


tunar 


inheaven illurninations 
lytt ha ‘Night of Destiny, one ofthe lst three odd night in Ramadi, 
tn which the first of the Qur‘tn tok place according to Stns 

97, it is “better than a 


lutfi: connected with Divine roared Jatt 

madrasa: theological college 

Mevlevi: Sufi fraternity, the ‘Whirling Dervishes’, inspired by Maulana (T Mev- 
miléd an-nabiy: birthday of the Prophet Muhammad ca 12 Rabi’ al-swwal, the 


third lunar month. It is also the day of his 
mu‘ammd: riddle, enigma, enlly ons in which 0 senus hes to bu Some Wg 


process of allusions and changes of 

nabaz: insult 

‘nafs mutma’inna ‘the vou at peace’ (Stra 89727 the highéte stage ofthe soul 
from where she rerums to God. 


‘Nadi ‘Aliyyan: ‘Call ‘Ali, the manifester of miracles . ..’ Shia prayer which in, 
century onward 
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